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The’ Week. 


TuE legislative event of the week has been the passage by the Senate 
of the bill admitting Arkansas. The House, it is expected, will make 
no difficulty about concurring in the Senate’s amendment, which simply 
enacts that Arkansas shall not change her present constitution so far as 
it makes citizens of all colors (except, of ‘course, the Indian not taxed) 
equal in all respects. In the House, the most important thing of the 
week has been the introduction of the new Tax bill by Mr, Schenck, 
who made a solid speech that will be read with interest. There has 
been, besides, a quantity of miscellaneous work done, some of it of a sort 
that it would have answered very well to have left undone. Miss 
Vinnie Ream, on motion of Mr. Bingham, was ordered out of a room 
in the Capitol which she has been occupying as a studio. Woolley, 
the contumacious witness, is to be confined in it—that is, it is to 
be used as a guard-house. On Wednesday week, in the Senate, 
there was a round of explanations from the senators who have been 
so much abused. A committee was appointed to examine and 
report whether attempts were made to intimidate or bribe senators 
during the impeachment. Mr. Ross made a speech which did him cre- 
dit, and set an example that a hundred or more of the “ eloquent ” men 
in the halls of the Republic might follow with great profit. It reads 
like the talk of a modest and honest man. Throughout the week the 
Woolley business has been constantly coming up, Mr. Butler succeeding 
in having his own way, but sometimes by bare majorities, for the House 
is evidently very sick of the business into which it let him lead it. 
On Monday, in the Senate, there was a warm debate on a resolution 
thanking Mr. Stanton for his services as Secretary of War both during 
and since the rebellion. Mr. Fessenden made a fine eulogy of Mr. Stan- 
ton, whose services to the country and whose character seemed to him 

to merit the very highest respect. The recent brief but fierce storm 





No progress has been made in getting anything out of Woolley. 
No more is known of what he did with that $20,000 than was known 
last week. ‘ The assumption in which the New York 7ribune indulges 
every day, that it was used in the corruption of senators, is entirely 
gratuitous, Unhappily there is too much viher corruption going on, 
a share in which Woolley would be afraid to own, to make his silence 
of any great value as evidence on this point. Miss Vinnie Ream has 
been turned out of the room in the Capitol basement in which she was 
moulding a statue of Lincoln, to allow it to be converted into what 
Democratic members call a “ Bastille,” but, in plain English, a place 
of confinement for Woolley. The interruption of Miss Ream's labors 
we are sorry not to be able to regret. The commission to make a 
statue of Lincoln ought never to have been given her, and the voting of 
it in the teeth of the remonstrances of everybody in either House who 
knew anything about art was simply a triumph of folly and ignorance. 


= 





If the majority in the House of Representatives have a real regard 
for the Republican party, they will take the great Woolley case out of 
the hands of Mr. Butler. His performances in it are doing serious in- 
jury. It will not do to depend too much on General Grant and the 
platform. They are beth strong, but they need to be braced up by 
general good behavior on the part of other prominent politicians 
between now and November. In the first place, the general seizure of 
telegrams was a high-handed measure, seeing that the telegraph is now 
the means by which a large mass of private and confidential corre- 
spondence is carried on; but it is in certain cases a justifiable measure, 
and we think this Woolley case is one of them. Whenever the House 
orders such a thing, however, it ought to be very careful to whom it 
commits the execution of the order. A duty requiring more delicacy 
and discretion than that of going over them and picking evidence out 
of them it would be difficult to imagine. To say this is simply to say 
that it is not to Mr. Butler alone it ought to have been committed, nor 
even to a committee composed exclusively of persons of one party or 
of one way of thinking. As we have said before, the task of examin- 
ing the evidence thus selected, and of deciding what portions of it 
should be published and what suppressed, ought not to have been ieft 
to a one-sided committee, much less, as it has in the main been 
left in this case, to Mr. Butler only. It gives him,as the correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Tribune has pointed out, an opportunity of giving 
his enemies side stabs, and this is a kind of opportunity which he 
never misses. He has used it fully and adroitly in this case. We sub- 
mit whether on the whole the House and the party have not had about 
enough of Mr. Butler, He certainly has no reason to complain of 
either. The House has given him an opportunity of displaying all his 
strong points. Nobody will now deny that he is the smartest, sauciest, 


a jury. This confession made, what good purpose is served by allow- 
ing him to carry on a little game of mystification and vituperation 





with Mr. Woolley? The business of the House has been greatly inter- 
rupted by it, and the House itself has been disgraced by listening to 


most intrepid criminal lawyer that ever rasped a witness or bamboozled. 
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and confirming the smart quibbling by which Mr. Butler defended the 
exclusion of all anti-impeachers frem the committee. 





Mr. Schenck, from the Committee of Ways and Means, has made 
bis financial statement to the House apropos of the new Tax bill. His 
speech had the merit of great clearness, and his views, in so far as he 
has developed them, are eminently sound and sensible. He acknowl- 
edges at last that he and the majority of last Congress were wrong in 
thinking that a whiskey tax of $2 a gallon could be collected. He 
confesses it has not been collected, and that under its operation, instead 
of getting $120,000,000 from whiskey duties, we only got this year 
$13,000,000. But this is not all. The high tax has spread fraud 
through every branch of the public service, and created an organized 
band of plunderers called the “ whiskey ring,” who for the last two 
years may almost be said to have governed the country, so far as 
they chose to govern it. Moreover, the manufacture and consumption 
of whiskey have been enormously increased by it, and thousands of 
men previously honest and upright have been seduced by it into per- 
jury and peculation. Mr, Schenck now proposes to reduce the tax to 
75 cents, as being the sum which distillers will pay sooner than cheat. 
If this be the conclusion to which the committee have come after care- 
ful investigation we have nothing to say, but Mr. Kelley’s proposi- 
tion to reduce the tax to 50 cents pleases us still better. From 75 cents 
Mr. Schenck calculates on a revenue of $70,000,000 during the coming 
year. We should not say one word by way of criticism on Mr. Schenck’s 
conversion to the low rate if it were not that during the past two years 
he and others persisted in keeping on the $2, in the teeth of the expe- 
rience of other countries, and of the principles of human nature. Now, 
there is no excuse, under all the circumstances, for insisting on our 
making the experiment ourselves, at such enormous cost, when it had 
been so effectually made for us by others. A more striking example 
than this of the value of study, observation, and a teachable spirit is 
not often afforded in politics. We beg to call the attention of the 
“Thoughtful Teetotaller” to it, as he will see by it that hatred of 
drunkenness is not all that is needed to qualify a man to legislate 
against it. 





Mr. Schenck also proposes to consolidate and simplify the tobacco 
duties, to take away from street-car companies the power of exacting 
the tax on their receipts from their passengers, and to leave everything 
else where it is. The public income last year was $405,794,459; the 
expenses $379,178,066. The probable expenses of the coming year will 
be $352,320,629; the probable receipts, supposing the whiskey tax to 
reach $70,000,000, will be $406,560,000. Mr. Schenck wisely and 
nobly says: “ There is but one way after all in which the debt of the 
country can be paid, and that is by working it out. Industry, com- 
merce, the productions of labor and of the soil are eventually to pay 
the debt.” 





Other good features of the bill are the bestowal on the Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue of absolute control over the employees in the 
service, making him responsible for their behavior, thus giving the 
revenue service an accountable head, which it now has not, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury being able under the present system 
to shift from one to the other any blame arising out of the rascalities of 
their subordinates. We have not seen the Tax bill; but we have no 
hesitation in saying that if it does not contain a provision protecting 
the commissioner against the influence of Congressmen, his control over 
his officers will amount to nothing, owing to the way in which ap- 
pointments are made in the first instance. Nearly every revenue officer 
is either an active politician or is the protégé of an active politician. 
The first thing he will do, therefore, in case the commissioner punishes 
him, is to go to work to get his superior “ decapitated,” and in 
this he will have the active assistance of all the other knaves and their 
patrons, and they will in the end either drive the commissioner out of 
office or send him to the lunatic asylum. We appeal to anybody who 
knows how these things work to say whether this is an unreasonable 
prediction, We come back, therefore, once more to our old position, 
and say that, although the concentration of power in the hands of one 
person is a step in the right direction, he will bear the sword in vain 








| 


unless the mode of appointment be also changed in the manner adyo- 
cated by Mr. Jenckes. Public men are twisting and turning a good 
deal to avoid this, but to this they must come for radical reform, and 
we warn the public that all changes which do not involve this are de- 
lusive. 





In his proposed legislation against the foreign brokers who come 
over here and do business at their rooms in the hotels, thus evading 
the tax of $22 exacted from the native brokers, Mr. Schenck seems to 
us to be falling into the error from which he has just been escaping 
on the whiskey business. He proposes to tax these foreign brokers 
$5,000, and if they do not pay to send them to the penitentiary. We 
predict that the result of this will be that the law will never be 
enforced, but that the fear of it will drive away any decent men there 
may be amongst these foreign brokers and fill their places with double- 
refined scoundrels, who will reduce illicit brokerage in hotel bedrooms 
to an art and sell more goods than ever, If they pay any money at all 
under the law, it will be to confederates in the revenue service. We 
draw our inspiration in this matter from the same source from which 
we obtained our inspiration with regard to the whiskey tax, about 
which, though we say it, we have prophesied with considerable success, 





We have been looking anxiously through the week for a reply from 
Mr. Collector Smythe, of this port, to the charge made against him by 
Mr. Thurlow Weed on oath, of having taken into his serious consider- 
ation, or, in other words, “consulted” with two persons about the 
propriety of bribing United States senators sitting as judges in a legal 
investigation. Failing a satisfactory reply, we are still in hopes ot 
Mr. Smythe’s resignation, The Sun thinks we are too sanguine in 
expecting his resignation, inasmuch as, if he felt rightly about his own 
position and character, he would have resigned at the time of the 
“Mrs. Perry” scandal. We excused him for his share in that affair, 
however, on the ground that he had just taken his first plunge into 
“ politics”—as this disgusting jobbery and intrigue is called—and in 
conniving at the misappropriation of the public funds simply did 
what his predecessors had been doing, and what, under the present 
system, any collector must do to keep his place. But the bribing ot 
senators in an impeachment trial is something entirely novel, and is 
not, under any existing theory or practice, a legitimate portion of the 
duties of a United States collector of customs. In “consulting” 
upon it—if “ consult ” he did—Mr. Smythe drew from his own private 
fountain of wickedness, and we therefore again suggest that he either 
answer Mr. Weed’s charge, or pay his neighburs a small tribute of 
respect by resigning. 





The Radical editors of Missouri have just been holding a conven- 
tion, at which they mutually pledged themselves hereafter to think for 
themselves on political questions, and not to accept their opinions 
ready-made from Congressional politicians, or to advocate everything 
which a small caucus in Washington decides upon as the party policy. 
A convention of this kind ought to be ludicrous, but it is not. It 
ought to be as absurd for editors to meet together and interchange 
vows of independence and honesty as for women to bind themselves 
in council to be chaste, or for lawyers to make a covenant with each 
other not to cheat their clients, As matters stand, however, the public 
reads of a convention of this kind with tears of pious emotion, and the 
editors have probably gone home, thinking, and thinking rightly, that 
they have been taking part in a revolution. There are pienty of papers, 
of course, all over the country whose editors think for themselves natu - 
rally, and for their own comfort and credit, as they wash their faces or 
pay their rent, without registering a vow to do so; but then there is a 
vast body who receive their opinions by mail, and construct them on a 
model with Chinese reverence for authority. If this Missouri move- 
ment should spread, it will not only raise the profession of journalism 
in the estimation of mankind, but it will give journalism a claim to 
the gratitude of mankind such as it has never had. It will help to 
destroy utterly the old Democracy—a great flock led by two or three 
shepherds, with party editors barking round the outskirts to keep the 
sheep together, and to hasten the reign of the new democracy, in which 
a party is a great collection of intelligent men, bound together by a few 
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leading ideas, differing freely on minor ones, reaching their conclusions) The great event of the week in Paris has been M. Thiers’s 8 speech 
by reason and discussion and not by dreams and animal secretions, and on the treaty of commerce with England. M. Thiers is an intense 
aided in the discussion by a press which makes it its business to test protectionist, but his advocacy of the cause is marred by total ignor- 
both legislators and legislation by principles. In such a party as that, ance of, and in fact great contempt for, political economy and _politi- 
men like Trumbull and Fessenden will not be ‘tread out” by men cal economists. Indeed, he makes a boast of not studying the works 
like Colonel Forney and Genera! John Cochrane. of these gentlemen, his dislike of them being due, it is suggested 
|by some of his enemies, to their want of imagination. He assailed 
the treaty on two grounds—one, on which he was very strong, the 

Our readers may remember that during the interval between the assumption of the Emperor to regulate the commercial policy of the 
two votes in the impeachment trial, Senator Ross received a telegram | country by treaty; and the other, on which he was very weak, the con- 
informing him that “ Kansas had heard the evidence” and demanded | dition of trade and industry, in consequence of the treaty, Here he 
conviction. We have ever since been curious to know what kind of | | falls an easy prey to the economists, and he has accordingly been vig- 
tribunal “Kansas” was, where it sat, and how it took evidence, | orously bombarded by them. M. Benard has launched a pamphlet at 
whether orally or by written interrogatory, or by common rumor, Our him, in which he twits him with a few of his old predictions about 
curiosity has been satisfied by another telegram sent to Mr. Ross in re- | wool duties and railroads; but his most formidable antagonist is M. 
ply to one of his, saying that he would vote according to the dictates | Dupontis, writing in the Journal des Déhats, In 1859, he shows, France 
of his judgment and in obedience to his oath. This second telegram exported manufactured articles to the value of $280,000,000: in 1867, 
shows that the court called “ Kansas” is composed of “D. R. Anthony | to the value of $356,000,000. Her total exports to England during the 
and others,” and it delivers a calm opinion on Mr. Ross’s share in the | same period had increased from $118,000,000 to $230,000,000 in 1 867, 
judgment of the court below in the following chaste and elegant lan- /and the advance with all other countries is in the same proportion, Her 
guage: general trade in 1859 amounted to $1,082,000,000 ; it amounted in 1806 


“ Hon. E. G. Ross, United States Senator, Washington, D. C. : to $1,625,000,000. In fact, there has not been a period of such extra 
ordinary commercial prosperity in the whole of French history. The 





“Your telegram received. Your vote is dictated by Tom Ewing, not by ver etl i iene eel . 
youroath. Your motives are Indian contracts and greenbacks. Kansas provisions of the treaty iave since 1860 been extended to Belgium, the 
repudiates you as she does all perjurers and skunks. Zollverein, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden and Norway, Holland, Spain, 


“D. R., ANTHONY AND OTHERS.” | and Austria. Certain branches of trade—iron-works, for instance—are 
depressed, but an enormous manufacture of machinery has sprung up 
in consequence of the admission of cheap iron, enabling the French to 
compete successfully in foreign markets with the English and Belgians. 
In other branches of industry, too, there is just at present more or less 
depression, owing to political uncertainty and the bad harvests of last 
year. One of M. Thiers’s opinions is that there should be corn-laws 
keeping up the price of grain toa “reasonable price.” He alleges 
that the fluctuations have been much more frequent and violent under 
the free-trade policy than under the protectionist one. 





Mr. Buchanan is dead, after a long and, on the whole, brilliant 
career. He may be considered the last of a school of statesmen who have 
left no successors, and who, for want of a better name, may be called 
a “sensational” school. Their great aim during the greater portion 
of their career was to turn the national attention away from slavery 
by a succession of startling strokes and brilliant effects, sometimes in 
home and sometimes in foreign politics. Mr. Buchanan was very bold 
where it would have been well to be cautious and prudent; and in the 
great crisis of his public life, when courage was the one thing needful, — 
he proved the most timid of men. But of his kind of politician he 
had in his day few superiors. 





The point that the Emperor has no right to settle the commercial 
policy of the country on his own mere motion M. Thiers pressed with 
great force, informing the ministers that, “ august ” as the Emperor was, 
“august” as everybody in the Tuileries must be considered, there was 
something in France still more “august,” and that was the nation, 
throwing into vigorous prose the idea which Mr. Bright not long ago 
borrowed, in one of his most powerful and effective perorations, from, 
he said, an “old Puritan poet,” in the lines: 





The Cable brings the news that Mr. Disraeli has “ written a reply 
to Mr. Gladstone,” admitting that further resistance to the Church 
bill is hopeless, and announcing that he will offer no further opposition 
to its passage. To what this was “a reply,” and why it was written 
instead of being spoken in the House of Commons, we are unable to f 

& a . * * There is, on earth, a yet auguster thing, 

say. It isnot very important in any case. The bill had been “com- Veiled though it be, than parliament or king.” 
mitted” by a large majority in a full house, and its passage in the 
Commons, at least, was certain, no matter what Mr. Disraeli’s feelings 
might be. His assent to its passage only makes his retention of office 
more embarrassing and less defensible. The only excuse he has for 
staying in is that a dissolution must legally take place in the winter, 
in order to bring the new Reform bill into operation, and he wants to 
see what the effect on his fortunes of the new election by the new con- 
stituencies will be before he resigns. Nobody else has the least doubt 
what the effect will be, and people believe that he has none either, so Austria has at last come to terms with the German Zollverein. 
his course simply resolves itself into a vigorous effort to stay nine | There was a commercial treaty between Austria and Prussia from 1849 
months longer in office. The Church bill prohibits the filling of to 1865, the terms of which were imposed by Austria, In 1865, 
any vacancy in any archbishopric or bishopric which may hereafter Prussia having recovered her freedom and become more confident in 
occur, or any new appointment to any living in the gift of the Crown, her strength, refused to renew it, and entered into the Anglo-French 
or of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and directs that when benefices | treaty with France, and asked Austria to join. Austria refused, and 
fall vacant, temporary provision simply shall be made for the spiritual tried to get the South German States to leave the Zollverein and join 
wants of the parish. The act continues in force till August, 1869, and is | her in a protectionist league of their own, but they declined. She has 
of course simply an essential preliminary to more elaborate legislation accordingly during the last two years been trying a high tariff on her 
for the formal extinction of the Establishment. The Irish bishops have own account, but it has broken down, With cheap goods on every 
protested in an address to the Queen, the Archbishop of Armagh at side of them the people would not submit to it, and Baron Beust has 
their head. He is a Beresford, and it is calculated that his family given way, and has negotiated a treaty with the Zollvercin early in 
have, in different generations, drawn nearly $20,000,000 from the this year, which is now before the Customs Parliament and will 
Church Establishment. It is not uncharitable to say that the arch-| doubtless be passed. The treaty lowers the Austrian duties on most 
bishop’s objections to the whole movement are natural. articles, in various degrees ranging from sixty to ten per cent. 


M. Thiers maintains that, as the state of things for which England has 
been striving for one hundred and fifty years is now established on the 
Continent, in the erection of a great power hostile to France, and of 
which France is really afraid, the commercial treaty with her might 
be abrogated without risk. Having got what most she wants, she 
would not fight. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


Tue moderation, foresight, and sound judgment manifested by the 
Chicago Convention, alike in the selection of candidates and the con- 
struction of a platform, have given new justification to the preference 
which the American people have given for the last forty years to the 
system of nomination by delegates chosen for the particular purpose, 
over the former system of nomination by the members of Congress in 
caucus. It seems strange, on some accounts, that it should be so; yet 
there can be no doubt that a Republican Congressional caucus would 
have greatly imperilled, by its rashness, the party victory which the 
Convention has done much, by its prudence, to secure. 

This unexpected moderation, in the very height of a passionate ex- 
citement over the failure of impeachment, which might naturally have 
misled the Convention, has given a warning to the Democratic party 
which its Eastern managers, at any rate, are disposed to heed. The 
preference of a majority of the party for Pendleton, and a platform 
committed half-way to repudiation, and unequivocally against negro 
suffrage, is beyond doubt; and the personal inclinations of three- 
fourths of the nominating convention will be in the same direction. 
But the desire of the delegates for success in the campaign will proba- 
bly suffice to overcome their attachment to candidates and principles, 
if they can be convinced that the latter impulse can be gratified only 
at the expense of the former. 

The nomination of Pendleton, upon a platform taken from his 
speeches, would excite the enthusiasm and zeal of the “ Old-line Demo- 
erats” to a degree which could not be surpassed by any other scheme, 
and which might not be attained under any other candidate, except, 
possibly, Horatio Seymour, The workers of the party would labor in 
such a cause with all the energy that party pride and personal attach- 
ment could inspire, in addition to that which comes from the hope of 
office, and would be encouraged by the general and unselfish enthusi- 
asm of the mass of the party. 

This peculiar and valuable zeal cannot be aroused by any candi- 
date of less pronounced opinions. It cannot be bought or coaxed into 
existence. The desire of office is a very important motive to the Dem- 
ocratic mind, probably strong enough to outweigh any other single 
consideration ; but it does not make the work of a campaign as easy as 
it is when all motives are brought into full play. The nomination of 
General Hancock, and still! more that of Chief-Justice Chase, would 
awake no other enthusiasm among old-fashioned Democrats than such 
as springs purely from the love of place and power. This is a very 
serious drawback to the advantages which might be gained by such 
nominations, 

On the other hand, there are strong objections, on grounds of 
policy, to the nomination of Mr. Pendleton. He is extremely obnox- 
ious to all supporters of the war on the part of the North, and to all 
men who are honest enough to be squarely opposed to repudiation of 
the war debt. And he cannot get the vote of any self respecting 
colored man, except by force or fraud. The blots upon his record | 
concerning the war and the debt are certain to prevent his carrying 
any of the New England States, and would make him the weakest 
candidate that could be named for the Middle States, while his gene- 
ral reputation would deprive him of every electoral vote south of 
Maryland, except, perhaps, that of Arkansas. With no reasonable 
hope of carrying Pennsylvania or Ohio, and but very slender chances | 
in New York, he would start in the canvass at a vast disadvantage, 
Indeed, if we are right in believing that he cannot carry Pennsylvania, | 
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tions. Alabama will undoubtedly adopt a constitution upon a new 
vote being taken, Virginia and Texas seem likely to delay their reor- 
ganization until after November, If they do not, it will be because a 
majority of their voters are Republicans; and in that case we shall 
have understated the Republican strength. 

Assuming that the reconstructed Southern States are to be admitted 
in time to vote at the Presidential election, we think the electoral vote 
should be divided as follows, classing as doubtful all States the result 
in which cannot be foreseen with moral certainty : 





REPUBLICAN. DEMOCRATIC, 
Maine, . i sce New Jersey, . ‘ ee 
New Hampshire, = Delaware, . . - 8 
Vermont, ‘ .. Maryland, . ae 
Massachusetts, ‘ . 12 Kentucky, . st 
Rhode Island, ‘ . 4 
South Carolina, . a 
Louisiana, P .- 
Ohio, . 21 
Michigan, ° ° 8 
Wisconsin, . P 8 
Kansas, . ‘ 3 
Minnesota, . 4 
Iowa, . 8 
98 28 
PROBABLY REPUBLICAN. PROBABLY DEMOCRATIC. 
Peansylvania, . . 26 Connecticut, ¥ a 
West Virginia, ; . & New York, é . 33 
North Carolina, . 9 Georgia, @ . 9 
Florida, . . 3 Arkansas, > 5 
Alabama, > 8 California, 4 5 
Mississippi, . ° ~ Oregon, . 3 
Tennessee, . ‘ . 10 
Indiana, . ; : . 13 
Illinois, . , é . 16 
Missouri, . ° 11 
Nebraska, é . 3 
Nevada, . 3 
Total, 212 Total, , . 89 


Of the doubtful States, while we expect them to vote as we have 
indicated, we believe that the votes of a majority will depend greatly 
upon the course of future events, and especially upon the action of the 
Democratic Convention next July. 

No reasonable politician will dispute with us as to the vote of any 
State included in our list of certainties, except as to New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin on one side, and New Jersey on the other. We 
have put these States in accordance with their last votes; and though 
we are aware that enthusiastic friends of Mr, Pendleton insist that he 
can carry Ohio, we do not see the least reason to believe it. The posi- 
tion of the other States referred to scarcely needs any comment. We 
wish we could see a chance for redeeming New Jersey from its present 
masters; but the largeness of the Democratic vote last fall leaves no 
room for hope. 

Connecticut having given Governor English 1,750 majority, on the 
largest vote ever polled, must be conceded as likely to vote the same 
way in November. There was a larger fraudulent vote cast there in 
April than can be polled next fall; but after allowing for this, the 
majority for a Democratic candidate of good antecedents is likely to 
be over 500. We do not think, however, that Mr. Pendleton, or any 
one like him, could carry the State at all. Mr. English carried it by 
the aid of “Conservative Republican” votes; and though Senator 
Dixon and his friends in office may feel bound to adhere to his new 
allies under all circumstances, his Republican friends who are not 
collectors or postmasters will not agree with him. 

New York will be hotly contested, both parties being sanguine of 
success, and both having such chances as may well induce each to 
make its utmost effort. Besides its thirty-three Presidential electors, 
the State elects a governor, representatives to Congress, and the lower 
branch of the Legislature, upon the complexion of which depends the 
choice of a United States senator. The probabilities are that the Demo- 


his case is hopeless; for, as we shall demonstrate, the vote of that State | crats can carry the State for any candidate except Pendleton, and elect 


is. indispensable to the election of a Democratic President. 

The reconstruction of the insurrectionary States under universal 
suffrage is now substantially complete, 
Texas are the only States which have not yet adopted new constitu- | 
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their governor, but that the Republicans will carry the Legislature, 


and therefore the United States senator. The Democratic majorities 


Virginia, Alabama, and | are furnished principally by the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 


which last fall gave 74,000 Democratic majority, and will next fall give 
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at least 80,000. The rest of the State gave 27,000 Republican majority 
last year, but gave 70,000 for Governor Fenton in 1866. Fenianism 
helped the Republicans in 1866 as it never will again, and there is no 
ground for expecting that even the excitement of a Presidential cam- 
paign will draw out a larger Republican majority in the interior of the 
State than was polled in 1866. This calculation would leave a Demo- 
cratic majority in the whole State of about 10,000. But this does not 
carry the Legislature with it. Enormous majorities concentrated in 
small districts are not as available for this purpose as small majorities 
scattered over the whole State. There are several Assembly districts 
which give the Democratic party from seventy to ninety per cent. of 
their vote; while the Republican assemblymen rarely obtain sixty per 
cent. of the vote cast; but they are none the less sure of tieir election. 
New York city and Brooklyn elect thirty members of the Assembly, 
who will probably be all Democrats; but the rural districts elect 
ninety-eight members, of whom the Republicans seldom fail to have at 
least seventy—a clear majority of the whole, This is not the result of 
any unfair apportionment; it is merely the natural consequence of the 
concentration of the Democratic vote in one corner of the State. 

Pennsylvania gave a small Democratic majority last fall; but only 
on personal grounds, many Republicans preferring the Democratic 
nominee for judge of the Supreme Court. The State is somewhat 
doubtful, and will be vigorously fought for; but we cannot see any 
reason to believe that it can be carried for any candidate yet named 
among the Democratic party. We feel quite sure that Mr. Pendleton 
could not get its vote. 

West Virginia will become more doubtful as the course of time 
diminishes the force of her laws excluding rebels from voting. The 
sons of rebels will vote, and will be apt to vote for the restoration of 
their fathers to political privileges. But, for this year, the State is 
likely to remain with the Republican party, unless its zealots succeed 
in turning out all the friends of the two senators from that State, as 
they are trying to do. 

North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
cannot fail to vote for Grant unless the Democratic party should adopt 
a candidate and a platform which would divide the colezed yoters—an 
improbable event. If Governor Brownlow should die, and his suc- 
cessor fail to administer the registry laws with Brownlow’s stern deter- 
mination, the vote of Tennessee would become duoubtful in any aspect 
of the canvass. 

Georgia has given the Republican governor only 7,600 majority, 
and the negro vote was divided. The white vote will be larger in the 
fall, and it seems probable that the State will be carried for any 
Democratic nominee not personally obnoxious to the colored people. 

Arkansas gave no more than between one and two thousand 
majority for reconstruction, and we think that will be overbalanced 
at the next election by additional white votes, 

Missouri, like West Virginia and Tennessee, owes its Republican 
majority to disfranchising laws, which become ineffective through 
mere lapse of time. We think that Grant will carry the State, but it 
is not absolutely certain. 





Indiana is a closely contested State, with a naturally small majority | 
either way. Its population has been largely increased of late by im- | 
migration from the South, and for this reason we think it much more 
doubtful than it has been for some years past. If the Republican 
nominations were less popular than they are, we should concede the | 
State to the Democrats. 

Illinois gave a Republican majority of 56,000 in 1866, and it may 
therefore seem a needless concession to call it doubtful. But this large 
majority was partly derived from Fenian aid, and cannot be repeated. 
Still, we see no reason to believe that the State will fail to give 20,000 
to 30,000 majority for Grant. 

Nebraska gave only a small Republican majority in 1866, which | 
may have been overcome by the immigration of the last two years, 
though we think not. 

Nevada, California, and Oregon are controlled by similar influences, 
and California especially is receiving large accessions from the 
Southern States, We do not think that the Republicans can regain it, 
and we are not over-confident that they will retain Nevada, But that 
is a small matter. 
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We are not yet satisfied that the 1)mocratic Convention can be 
induced to nominate Mr. Chase; and our calculations are not, there- 
fore, made upon the basis of his nomination. If, by any extraordinary 
influence, the Conyention should be let to accept him, and the party 
could agree to support him, he might, and probably would, carry 
several States which otherwise are har.lly doubtful. 

To elect their candidate the Democrats must carry, in addition to 
the States which we have mentioned as likely to vote for them, the 
States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Nevada, with either Illinois or some one of the reconstructed 
States, besides Georgia and Arkansas. If they carry Illinois, they can 
spare either Missouri or the three small States. Even with the aid of 
Pennsylvania their task is a discouraging one; but without that aid it 
seems to us hopeless, 





How, under these circumstances, the party can 
imagine the success of Mr. Pendleton to be possible, is beyond our 
comprehension, unless they contemplate his installation by force, on the 
ground that the Southern votes should not be counted. But this is a 
step for which they are not prepared, and any attempt at which would 
only result in the destruction of the faction guilty of it. 


3--: 


GENERAL GARFIELD'S SPEECH ON THE OURRENOY. 


Ir must be admitted that the fears which many people entertained 
after the war was over touching the prominence in ovr legislative 
bodies which successful soldiers would probably acquire, have been 
proved groundless in a very striking way by the facts. It is remark 
able but true, and true almost without exception, that the military 
temper—impetuosity, impatience of discussion or delay, love of arbi- 
trary procedure, contempt for study and experience—has been shown 
during the last three years by civilians, or by nominal soldiers, who 
did little or none of soldiers’ work, properly so-called. The real 
soldiers, men who had won distinction in the battle-field and on the 
march, have, in the great majority of cases where they have been called 
into political life, shown the possession ot the political sense in a very 
high degree, and have brought to the treatment of political questions 
not only as much knowledge as the civilians, but a judgment and dis- 
cretion to which most of the civilians who are most active as legislators 
can lay no claim. ; 

Of this class of soldiers whose services in the field seem to have 
prepared rather than spoiled them for political life, General Garfield, 
ot Ohio, is an excellent specimen, 

Bred a lawyer, he was, at the time he entered the service, at the head 
of a college in Ohio, in the district represented for twenty years before 
by Joshua R. Giddings. At the time of his unsolicited nomination 
and election—for he was absent in the field—the doubt entered many 
minds whether he could hold the position in Congress in the place 
which his predecessor had so worthily filled. But this doubt is set at 
rest. True upon all the questions of reconstruction and of equal rights, 
General Garfield has, since his entrance into Congress, recognized the 
fact that the great question looming up in the future—the rock on 
which we might yet be stranded—was the great fiscal question, the 


| question of currency and taxation, and to this he has applied himselt 


with indomitable industry. In his speech upon “ The Currency,” de- 


livered on the 15th May, he has proved his power to become a leader 


|of his constituents upon this matter; and although a majority of them 


may have been deluded by the argument: of politicians of the Butler 


| stamp, or disheartened and coniused by the weakness of their own 


Senator Sherman (who of all men should have stood firm), yet we 
doubt not that before the nomination for the autumn campaign they 
will be glad to continue their good practice of retaining an able and 
an honest man as their representative, as they did his predecessors, 
one for sixteen, the other for twenty years. , 
Although he is without practical experience in financial matters, 
General Garfield's speech is not the speech of a mere theorist or doc- 
He does not attribute all our difficulties to a bad money 
system, as many of our so-called financiers are apt to do, but he has 


trinaire. 


recognized the need of “patient examination of facts, and careful 
study of principles which do not always appear on the surface, and 


, 


which involve the most difficult problems of political economy ;” and 


he exhibits that wisdom so rare among the people of this country, of 
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being willing to “consent to be instructed by the experience of other 
nations,” 

We shall give a short sketch of his speech, advising any reader of 
the Nation to write to him for a full copy. He first proves that our so- 
called hard times bear no comparison to the difficulties with which other 
countries which haye not been in active war are struggling, but he 
shows that almost every country in Europe is suffering from a dearth 
of food and from stagnation of trade to a far greater extent than we 
are, rightly attributing this state of things to the condition of passive 
war involved in the maintenance of standing armies of 3,000,000 men 
at an annual cost of $1,000,000,000. Ile next proves that our civil war 
and the return to peace produced an industrial revolution in this coun- 
try; first, the war gave an undue stimulus to many branches, we may 
say to most branches, of industry, resulting in an over-investment of 
capital in many of them, which can enly be corrected by our rapid in- 
crease of population. He rightly says: “Rising prices increased the 
profits of business, but this prosperity was caused by the great demand 
for-procducts, and not by the abundance of paper money. As a means 
of transacting the vast business of the country, a great volume of cur- 
rency was indispensable; and its importance cannot well be over-esti- 
mated, But let us not bé led into the fatal error of supposing that 
paper money created the business or produced the wealth. As well 
might it be alleged that our rivers and canals produce the grain which 
they float to market. Like currency, the channels of commerce stimu- 
late production, but cannot nullify the inexorable law of demand and 
supply.” 

We think he alleges too positively that the rise in prices was not 
in part, at least, the result of the issue of paper money; and he also 
admits too fully the need of more currercy than we had, although he 
touches upon the fact elsewhere that an excessive issue of currency 
stimulated exchange and speculation of the gambling kind; hence, 
when the war ended, and the whole army of men returned to peaceful 
pur-uits, too large a proportion were tempted into trade, and too small 
a portion returned to the production of commodities, the exchange of 
which constitutes trade, To this cause, we think, may be attributed 
the peculiar condition of the past winter; in the cities there has doubt- 
less been more than the usual amount of destitution and want, while in 
every part of the country there has been a vehement cry for more labor, 
both male and female, and in almost every branch of occupation pur- 
sued in the country districts, whether mechanical or agricultural. To 
quote the words of another of our successful generals, now settled in 
the interior of Missouri, “law, physic, and merchandise are full ; brains 
at a discount—muscle wanted.” 

General Garfield next gives a compact and clear statement of the 
function of money, ending with these conclustons: 

“When the money of the country is gold and silver, it adapts itself to 
the fluctuations of business without the aid of legislation. If, at any time, 
we have more than is needed, the surplus flows off to other countries 
through the channels of international commerce. If less, the deficiency is 
supplied through the same channels. Thus the monetary equilibrium is 
maintained, 

“Not so, however, with an inconvertible paper currency. Excepting 
the specie used in the payment of customs and the interest on our public 
debt, we are cut off from the money currents of the world. Our currency 
resembles rather the waters of an artificial lake which lie in stagnation or 
rise to full banks at the caprice of the gate-keeper. 

“Gold and silver abhor depreciated paper money, and will not keep com- 
pany withit. If our currency be more abundant than business demands, 
not a dollar of it can go abroad ; if deficient, not a dollar of gold will come 
in to supply the lack. There is no legislature on earth wise enough to ad- 
just such a currency to the wants of the country.” 


We mark the last paragraph in italics, as it presents a truth which 
many of our legislators fail to perceive. 
Ile next meets the insane or iniquitous proposals for an increase of 


currency by affirming that 


“No such change of values [as would be produced by an increase] can 
occur without cost. Somebody must pay for it. Who pays in this case ? | 
We have seen that doubling the currency finally results in reducing the | 
purchasing power of each dollar one-half; hence every man who held a} 
legal-tender note at the time of the increase, and continues to hold it till | 
the full effect of the increase is produced, suffers a loss of fifty per cent. | 
of its value; in other words, he pays a tax to the amount of half of all the 
currency in his possession. No more unequal or unjust mode of taxation | 
ean possibly be devised. Some one may say: ‘ This depreciation would | 
fall upon capitalists and rich men who are able to bear it.’ If this were | 
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true it would be no less unjust. But unfortunately the capitalists would 
suffer less than any other class. The new issue would be paid ia the first 
place in large amounts to the creditors of the Government ; it would pass 
from their hands before the depreciation had taken full effect, and, passing 
down step by step through the ranks of middlemen, the dead weight would 
fall at last upon the laboring classes in the increased price of a}l the neces- 
saries of life. It is well known that, in a general rise of prices, wages are 
among the last to rise.” 

This truth has been by no one better stated, and there is ample 
evidence that the mass of the people are becoming alive to the fact 
that such is the truth; and hence we find politicians of the Butler 
stamp attempting to explain away what they have said. 

We cannot help regretting that General Garfield should have pre- 
sented in his speech a specific plan for the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. It is open to criticism and does not seem to us a good one. 
We know that he attaches but little importance to it himself, and 
we regret that attention should byit be diverted from the principles 
so logically and ably presented in the main body of the speech. 

The question of resuming specie payment is one of will. If 
bank officers and experts in finance do not join heartily in devising 
the easiest and safest method—and we fear that many of them are 
passively opposed to any speedy method—we may rest assured that 
the will of the people will manifest itself and bring about the 
result at any cost and at any sacrifice of the interest of the banks, or 
any other special interests which may stand in the way, and with 
much greater difficulty and disaster than is absolutely necessary in the 
process, 

In fact, we believe with General Garfield that the most difficult 
point has been passed. Our enormous natural resources are asserting 
their full power, and, notwithstanding the alleged stagnation and 
depression of business, the fact that the receipts of our railroads and 
canals are greater than ever before, although the prices of freight are 
lower than they have been, proves that the aggregate exchange of com- 
modities is larger, and that production, the true test of prosperity, is 
increasing at an enormous rate. The vehement demand for labor in 
almost every department of industry further proves that production 
and exchange do not, on the whole, fail to pay a profit to the capital 
which is the fund from which all wages are paid. 








JUDICIAL INDEPENDENCE, 


Tue three great questions of the day we hold to be the reform of 
the civil service, the condition of the judiciary, and the finances. As 
regards the first, we see good reason for feeling hopeful. The perform- 
ances of the whiskey ring are doing for it what years of honest agita- 
tion could hardly have done; it has enlisted the services of able and 
energetic men in Congress, and a larger and larger proportion of the 
public is every day convinced of its importance. Besides, its evils lie 
on the surface, or, as the French say, “they leap into your eyes.” No 
means have as yet been discovered of disguising or defending them. 

The judiciary and the finances, on the other hand, labor under 
unusual difficulties. The issue of legal-tenders in paper has caused 
great confusion in the popular mind touching the nature and 
functions of money, and it is this confusion which those who are now 
contending for the honorable discharge of all the national obligations 
find their greatest impediment. Once let the great mass of the people 
be convinced that the greenback is not money, but a promise to pay 
money, and that, though it may temporarily and imperfectly serve the 
purposes of money, it cannot without absurdity be tendered in final 
discharge of the debts of the issues of it, the repudiation movement 
will be at an end. That we shall reach this consummation before 
many months we do not doubt. 

As regards the judiciary, however, a number of circumstances, only 
indirectly affecting it, combine to render reform in it exceedingly and in- 
creasingly difficult. Nobody who has observed how much what Carlyle 
calls the “ earth-rind of habit” has to do with maintaining good gov- 
ernment, as well as with maintaining abuses, can witness without alarm 
anything which tends to blur or distort the popular conception of the 
nature and functions of a court of justice, or of the place filled in soci- 
ety by the judges. There can hardly be a greater misfortune than the 
occurrence of anything which accustoms people to think of a court as 
an agent, a servant, a delegate, or, in fact, as anything but pure judg- 
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ment. Now, various incidents have of late been helping to convert 
the judges in the popular eye into mere delegates, the instruments not 
of abstract justice, but of the majority, and not even of the popular 
will in fair weather, but of the popular will in a storm. 

In the first place, the introduction of the plan of electing the 
judges has been gradually assimilating in the popular eye the functions 
of courts to those of the legislatures, and has been leading people to 
consider the judge’s decision in all cases in which the party which 
elected him is interested as much its due as the votes of the men 
it has sent to the legislature. We could give numberless illustra- 
tions of this, if they were needed ; nearly everybody is familiar with 
it. This tendency was stimulated by the conduct of the Supreme 
Court in the slavery controversy. The popular respect for that court 
was enormous, and was, it is safe to say, one of the most valuable of 
the national possessions, when the Court itself destroyed it in a day by 
presuming too much on it in the Dred Scott decision. Then the expe- 
diency of * reorganizing” the court, with the view of making it the min- 
ister of the popular will on the question of slavery, began immediately to 
The complications arising out of 








be discussed and to grow in favor. 
the reconstraction problem have increased the suspicion with which it 
has been regarded, and led to more vehement denunciation of the 
judges, and more earnest questioning of their right to oppose them- 
selves in their decisions to the prevailing sentiment of the hour, 
not on slavery only but on any question. The duty of all judges to 
submit themselves to the voice of the people, and the meanness and 
dishonesty of all judges who refuse to do so, has been a favorite sub- 
ject on the stump for the last two years. In fact, fierce denunciations 
of the court in anticipation of possible decisions on probable cases 
were a favorite occupation of Mr. Boutwell and other Radical leaders 
in the early part of last winter. 

Most inopportunely at this juncture came the impeachment trial 
before the Senate. It was undoubtedly the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution not that the Senate should try impeachments, but that 
the senators, and no others, should be members of the court for the 
trial of impeachment. In other words, they did not mean to add to 
the duties of the Senate; they simply determined the composition of 
the court, and when a senator took his place in it he ceased to be a 
senator or delegate or representative, and became simply a judge. 
His character is fixed still more clearly by the proceeding. The oath 
administered to him to decide “according to the law and the evi- 
dence,” the presentation of the charges in formal articles, the hearing 
of witnesses and counsel, the presence of the Chief-Justice, all proved 
clearly that the minute a senator takes his place in the “ High Court” 
his connection with his constituents is severed ad hoc. He is then under 
no responsibility to anybody but God and right reason. Now, this 
transformation it was hard for the popular mind, especially in a time 
of great excitement, to follow. It needed, in following it, all the help 
it could get from the press and from influential politicians. A portion 
of the press did its duty as well as it could, but it was a kind of duty 
that it was difficult under the circumstances to do otherwise than 
timidly. The other portion of it which made itself the instrument of 
folly and fanaticism was under no restraint whatever, and under the 
play of its rhetoric the judicial character of the Senate, faint from the 
beginning, gradually disappeared from the mind of a portion of 
the Republican party. 

That it was a great misteke to impose any such duty as the trial of 
impeachment cases on the Senate, or, rather, that impeachment should 
have been made a judicial process at all, or anything more than the 
removal of the President, as a legislative act, by a two-thirds 
vote, we think the result of the late trial proves. But this result 
has been unfortunate in more ways than one. It has not simply 
proved the unfitness of a legislative body, under such a government as 





ours, for purely judicial functions; but it has helped to increase the 
confusion in the popular mind touching the nature of judicial func- 
tions. We think under this aspect the late trial has done mischief | 
from the effects of which it will take all that every intelligent writer | 
and talker in the country can do for some time to come to enable the | 
public to recover, for it has strengthened and contirmed the already too | 
prevalent opinion that it is the duty of the judge to carry out the will | 
of “the people” (the majority) in every case about which the people 
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cares anything—or, in other words, in the very cases in which judicial 
independence is most needed. 

We have been induced to come back to this subject by the letter in 
another column, signed “ S.,” on the suliject of Mr. Wade's vote on the 
verdict. The casting of that vote, and the small amount of reprehen- 
sion it has excited, would of themselves furnish all the justification we 
need for the amount of attention we have bestowed on the nature of 
the trial. 
propriety of his own conduct, but he and his friends evidently think it 


Mr. Wade is not only utterly unconscious himself of the im- 


Now, we can discuss his conduct on the im- 
No matter what he may 


was something very fine. 
peachment trial only as the conduct of a judge. 
say or think, we know he was there as a judge and as nothing else, because 
we know the oath he took, and we know that, after he had taken that 
oath, he was no more responsible for what he did in his judicial char- 
acter to the Republican party or the people of Ohio than to the Austrian 
Reichsrath. Therefore, when Mr. Johnson was brought before him, 
and he perceived that the result of a verdict of guilty would be to give 
him, Benjamin Wade, a free house, $25,000 a year, a place of power 
and much dignity, a great increase in the number of his friends, and 
the disposal of forty thousand offices, more or less 
prize so enormous that there is no man in public life whose head is not 
completely turned by the smallest prospect of it, his plain duty was to 
The rule is clear, 


in other words, a 


abstain from all share whatever in the proceedings. 
and is as old as civilization. It is embedded in the human conscience 
as well as in the common law. It does not need a direct bribe to dis- 
qualify a judge. It only needs interest in the result, Hobbes stated it 
admirably when he said: 


“ And seeing every man is presumed to do all things in order to his own 
benefit, no man is a fit arbitrator in his own cause, and if he were never 
Jit. For the same reason no man ought to be received for arbitrator 
to whom greater profit or honor or pleasure apparently ariseth out of the 
victory of one party than of the other, fur he hath taken, though unavoid- 
able bribe, yet a bribe, and no man can be obliged to trust him.” 


> 
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Moreover, the Constitution excludes the Vice-President from all par- 
ticipation in the trial of the President on this ground. That the ex- 
clusion was not made to cover the President of the Senate in the trial 
of the Vice-President when acting as President was doubtless due to 
the feeling that the contingency was too remote to make it worth pro- 
viding for. But the rule as it stands furnishes an analogy which Mr. 
Wade and his friends ought not to have disregarded. We must not 
be told that Mr. Wade is honest, or would not be warped by his 
interest in the result. He has no right to ask us to trust him. It is 
only a part of a judge’s duty, as we took the liberty of saying when 
discussing Chief-Justice Chase's position some months ago, to be 
honest; @ more important part still is to inspire the public with conti- 
dence in the administration of justice, and this there cannot be if 
judges decide causes by which they lose or gain, though their virtue be 
adamantine. Bacon said in his apology, when charged with corrup- 
tion, that though he might have made suitors pay for just decrees, he 
never made them pay for unjust ones; but this excuse was worthless, 
because, as Bentham says, “ it was notorious he took money for his de- 
crees, and disputable whether they were just or no, and the Court of 
Chancery, therefore, wore in the eye of the public the appearance of a 
great auction-room, in which all the fortunes of the kingdom were sell- 
ing to the best bidder, for the benefit of the judge.” In short, any action 
on the part of a judge, let his motive be ever so pure, which produces a 
feeling of insecurity, by shaking the confidence of the community in 
judicial integrity, produces as bad consequences as action dictated by 
the most corrupt motives. For this reason the law orders an ordinary 
judge to leave the bench when a case comes before him in which he has 
an interest, It does not trust anything to his character; it does not 
wait to see whether his vote will affect the result or not, or whether 
he will not vote against his own interest. It says: “No matter what 


the value of your vote may be, or what your purity may be, come down. 


You must not give scandal; you must not only be pure, you must be 
unsuspected. Your duty is not simply to judge righteously, but to mag- 
nify the judicial office, to cherish the faith of mankind in the existence 
of justice. You shall not wait to hear the case; you shall not make 
any display of your virtue in deciding against yourself. You shall not 
familiarize the people with the spectacle of a judge deliberately ex- 
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pose-l to temptation, or with the idea that a judge may, under any cir- 
cumstances, court temptation. Come down.” 

Mr. Wade’s casting his vote, therefore, after the result was certain, 
does not alter his position, It was still a scandal; his conduct in 
iaking part in the trial was etill indecent. We make no charge of dis- 
honesty against him. We accuse him of crime only in so far as all 
great blunders of public functionaries are crimes. And all claim to 
consideration, on the ground that he was simply indiscreet or over- 
zealous, he has effectually destroyed by his behavior to Messrs. Trum- 
bull, Fessenden, and others since the trial closed—behavior which 
clearly shows that he is not willing to allow to others the liberty he 
claims for himself. 

We single him out for animadversion, too, for the simple reason 
that, as we have often said, there is in these days of incessant preach- 
ing little use in denouncing any of the great public abuses unless you 
point your moral with actual cases. To inveigh against corruption 
and judicial indecency in general terms, carefully avoiding all reference 
to A.’s corruption or B.’s indecency, is to waste one’s words on the 
desert air. Moreover, we have been amongst the number of those who 
have, during the last three years, urged incessantly the admission of 
great bodies of ignorant people to the franchise. Whoever does this, 
and does not at the same time preach with greater earnestness than 
ever the supremacy in politics of reason over feeling, the value of 
judicial independence and of the forms of law, incurs, no matter how 
small the amount of his influence, a greater responsibility than we are 
willing to assume. 





WHOEVER surveys America as it is to be seen in newspapers 1s aware 
that we have among us, flourishing in what begins to look like excessive 
luxuriance, a class of political persons with a decided horror of “ mind.” 
I» ecially they are at bitter enmity with “ the so-called judicial mind” and 
w'th “ the so-called legal mind,” both of which they seem to consider forms 
©! head-disease resulting from moral profligacy. ‘‘ Whenever,” says one in- 
ci ive writer of this school,— whenever we hear of a man’s getting ‘a great 
Je al mind’ on the brain, we give up all hope of him ;” the state of despair 
into which the writer permits himself to fall being due, we suppose, partly 
to horrer at the wickedness of the man in admiring mind, particularly mind 
of the legal variety, and partly to grief and anger because his fellow- 
creature does not cherish the preference he feels for always throwing him- 
self on his instincts; or rather, to speak more exactly, on his eternal in- 
stincts. Eternal instincts is the more proper name, we believe. That is, at 
apy rate, what is usually said by the school of which the authority above 
cited is one. God-given instincts would perhaps be the best term. It would 
cover not only the kind of instincts designated as eternal, but also those of 
a fleeting, temporary kind—the corporeal and strictly personal instincts of 
the individual avoirdupois man. And apparently these latter are held to 
bs very important. For example, take this paragraph by an own brother, 
in spirit, of the gentleman quoted above. No attention whatever is to be 
paid to what he says at the commencement; “they seemed odd remarks,” 
says he; but that is merely bis way of talking. Evidently in hissecret heart 
he considers them not odd, but thinks there’sa great deal in them. We 
may as well confess, too, before we quote, that it is our belief that the old 
Roman of a senator who is made to father the remarks is fabulous, and that 
they are the writer’s own. Old Romans are not so plenty in the Federal 
District. However, this is what is attributed to one of them : 

“ They seemed odd remarks that a grand old Roman of a senator made 
on Saturday evening, when he said: ‘Just look at those men who betrayed 
us to-day; they are not well-made men ; there’s something the matter with 
every one of them. Look at Fessenden ; he is half dead with dyspepsia. 
See Trumbull; he looks as if he were made of parchment. Look at Hen- 
_ derson ; he is too long for the blood to circulate in his head and in his feet 
at the same time; and Van Winkle is so obese the circulation would be as 
slow in the other direction. Then there’s Fowler and Ross; poor little 
creatures! Don’t they look like jast the men to slink away and do a mean 


thing the very moment you are depending on them to do a right one? 
There 's not a squarely-built, well-put.together man in the whole lot.’ ” 


“Seven men,” the argument seems to be,—“ seven men pretending to be 
politicians, and yet, what with derangement of the circulatory system, and 
a bad state of the digestive organs, and defective stature, not one full set of | 
Inetincta in the woole seven of them put together!” 

1 will help to give a clearer notion of vie school if we get beside 
the previous passage the pastage following, as it gives a description of 
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the truly great man, and one may see in it the ideal public man of the 
men of instinct : 

“ Tlave we a great man? If we have, he is not great because he com- 
mands the lore of ages, nor great because he competes with the masters of 
thought, nor great because he is eloquent, nor great from any intellectual 
power solely. He is great because he is the master of every evil force in 
his own soul; because he is stronger than envy or jealousy, hatred or 
malice, revenge or ambition; he is great because he can lift his face to the 
eternal God and declare, ‘I love Truth and Justice, I love Mercy and 
Purity ; these only will I serve.’ ” 

To this definition we might make thousands of objections, but want of 
space forbids us to dilate upon more than one or two of them. It certainly 
is a definition which tends strongly to confirm a valuable theory of the late 
Mrs. Farnham’s—namely, that woman is a truly great man far oftener than 
her male tyrant is. That can be said in its favor. But that alone is not a 
sufficient justification of it. It may be said, too, that it gives, for the first 
time, a fair chance at greatness to boys—to all boys over eight years of age 
who have had the advantage of instruction in schools. Nothing equals The 
Boy, except the Sixth Ward Man, when it comes to lifting up his face, as in 
the definition, and asseverating that he loves Truth ; that his desire, even 
his demand, is Justice ; that he is fond of Mercy, and that he has not done 
a thing the whole afternoon but serve them and them only. And the 
negative qualities also which are set forth in the ideal character he pos- 
sesses perhaps in the highest degree. The Boy never “competes with the 
masters of thought ;’ he does not “command the lore of ages,” nor the 
lore of his own age unless upon well-founded apprehension of personal 
violence ; he is not eloquent, nor a prey to devouring ambition, nor to 
jealousy, nor malice, nor thirst of fell revenge. But though this is so, 
though the definition puts true greatness within the boy’s reach, that is 
no more a sufficient justification of it than that it does the same for Mrs. 
Farnham and woman generally. 

The fact is, there is no complete justification for it. It tacitly pours con- 
tempt on brains; for that reason it is to be utterly condemned and rejected. 
The great man may be of as middling stature as he sees fit; there may be 
not one internal organ of him which is not in a state of the most healthful 
activity; his skin may be moist as skin can be and of a color the furthest 
removed from the color of parchment, in every way competent to per- 
form every proper function of a skin; his wind and limb may be sound ; his 
moral character may be better than that of two ordinary men ; his obesity 
may be less than that of all mankind in a lump; but unless he is gifted in 
some degree with the poor despised reasoning faculty he is not, in our eyes, 
truly great. Admit him perfectly able to lift his face up every few 
minutes and swear eternal fealty to Justice and to Purity and to Truth. 
What editor of all the instinctive school will tell us how he is going to know 
what Justice is,or what are Truth and Purity? Is there, possibly, some one of 
the organs in his square-built, well-put-together body which gives him abso- 
lute truths by a process of secretion, secerns them from his blood? Which 
one is it, we wonder, of his nobler entrails that would exude, so to speak, 
a sound Bankrupt Act, for instance? Has he glands that would give us as 
good a Bill to Regulate the Civil Service of the United States as that one 
which Mr. Jenckes has drafted with no other aid than the feeble light of 
reason, assisted by a dull poring over the records of half-a-dozen countries 
of Europe? 

Or, if he does not secrete political and other truths from his chyle and 
blood, whence does he derive his claim to his own unhesitating confidence 
and our profound reverence? Is it that to the great man of the Instinctives 
there has been vouchsafed direct inspiration? Of course, if a man is in the 
constant receipt of profuse revelations from heaven there is nothing surpris- 
ing if he disregards, and if his uninspired followers scorn with a great scorn, 
the slow plodding men who have to have minds and who endeavor to use 
them, who can see no better way of handling a weighty matter of govern- 
ment or what not than to get done “lifting up their faces” over against it 
as soon as may be, and instead to learn what they can about it and 
kindred things, even at the hazard of their complexions and diges- 
tion. There certainly is no good in brains if one is the subject of a constant 
though anachronistic miracle whereby the place where the brains ought to 
be, and where they are in the case of uninspired editors and Congressmen, 
is filled with ideas ready-made, fresh and hot, infallible, on all the most 
difficult sciences and arts. We who look on and mark the fervent heat and 
the appearance of infallibility, and the contempt of reasoning, and the scorn 
of the lore of ages, and the firm refusal to “ compete with any of the masters 
of thought,” and the double-leaded invocations of Eternal Justice as dis- 
tinguished from everyday justice, which can be perceived by mere mind 
and which has to lean on statute-books—of Eternal Truth as distinguished 
ftom truths that have been painfully wrought out by the labors of me ; 
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generations, and of Eternal Freedom as distinguished from freedom without | 


a capital F—freedom which has been slowly acquired by people who got | 
what schooling they could,—we who mark the peculiar manner of the | 
“Eternal” man and see how he shines more in preaching policies than | 
in debate, who observe his animal fondness for the “ previous question,” | 
who note his habit of putting his head down, like an excited bull, and | 
eternally going at anything that requires his attention—it is natural that 
we should take him to be under the influence of his instincts. Especially 
in the light of the flesh-and-blood passage we have recently read. But per- | 
haps it is inspiration. There is a bare possibility that Colonel Forney has 

revelations. Mr. Stevens’s gold bill may have been inspired into him 

instead of being due, as some said, with a loud voice, for the space 

of about three days, to his instinctive good sense. When Mr. Logan 

made his remarkable assault on the Secretary of the Treasury, and 

a rational being got up and cast great discredit on him and on his 

charges, and he declared that “ he cared nothing for any committee on earth 

or in heaven,” it looks more as if he were giving play to his instincts ; prob. 

ably heaven had not inspired him ; but it is difficult to tell. And it is not 

possible to be sure whether it was inspiration in General Cochrane, or glands 

secreting political propositions, that made him announce that he would sup. 

port the devil if the devil were the regular nominee of the party. There 

is no saying what may be revealed to a man; you have to take his word 

for it. 

But if the despisers of brain are not inspired, and if their secretory 
glands are the same as those of other people; if they have no natural or 
supernatural means of taking immediate cognizance of truths, political or 
otherwise, then, for anything we can see, they also, like the rest of us, must 
fall to using their reasoning powers with what ability they may. Once get 
the most soaring correspondent, or the Grandest public man, or the editor 
most intolerant of “ mind,” to admit that probably heis essentially the same in 
his inside as the grovelling “ judicial-minded” man, and then get him to dis. 
avow any claim to inspiration, and what is there left to him but to desist 
from prophesyings and come down, bringing what mind he has with him: 
into the arena where gentlemen are requested not to call names or kick, and 
where disputes are settled by arguments drawn from reason, supported 
by a conscience to be sure, but a conscience enlightened by as much knowl.- 
edge of the subject as a man can get hold of? 

That our instinetive school of philosophers will speedily come to this 
we have little doubt. To see God in history, it is better to survey it by 
centuries than to look at it week by week—or as often, say, as one gets on 
his legs to make a speech, or bends over his pen to write “an editorial 
like a clarion blast.” Indeed, to take contemporary events and attempt 
referring them to their true place in the general scheme of things, and ap- 
portion each its true importance in the counsels of Providence, is as sure a 
way of making blunders as man has ever invented. So it may be that we are 
egregiously mistaken in believing, as we do, that the band of Instinctives 
saw its greatest glory a year or so ago and that it began its descent last 
fall when it flung itself against the Supreme Court—when the Independent 
was very earnest for a decision based on the letters sent by the people to 
the judges, and the 7’ribune demanded that the will of the people should 
govern the sentence, and both wanted the court swamped by Congressional 
enactment. For some little time before that period of ruin they had 
been having everything their own way. In the first year of the war 
mind lad little chance. Even strategy was secreted by prominent men, 
perfectly sound, here in New York. But after the first “ On to Richmond,” 
as the business in hand admitted of no theorizing, we betook ourselves to 
persons educated for that particular business; in cther words, we called in 
“mind.” Everybody remembers how, one by one, the instinctual leaders 
retired and left the field wholly to the plodders. Then came peace and the 
beginning of reconstruction, and the men of Eternal Instincts after a severe 
struggle for the foremost place found themselves in a minority in both 
Houses of Congress, and that the terms offered the South were not their 
terms, “ 

“* Unfortunately,’ the future student of history will say, unless we 
are mistaken,—“ unfortunately just at this juncture that became manifest 
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which had long been suspected. Instinct was in the White House also. 

The President rousing the instinctive political faith of the Sons of the Sunny | 
South, the Sons proceeded to the enactment of the most oppressive Black | 
Codes for the government of the Negroes. People who respected their | 
minds saw but one course open to them ; it was a choice between submit- 
ting themselves to Instinct and Oppression-for-the-Freedmen, or to Instinct 
and Protection-to-the-Freedmen, and they chose as might have been expected 
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glandular-inspiration portion of the Republican party. Thenceforward 
things foolish and unnecessary were done so often that the party soon fouad 
itself in precess of serious diminution. There was one period when the in- 
vestigations of a prominent leader of the Instinctives—who had nota ‘legal 
mind ’"—cost the party about two thousand votes per diem. This, however, 
was at alater period. When the inspired men were at the culmination of 
their influence in Congress, though perhaps when their hold on the country 


had become loosened, they attacked and threatened to destroy the Supreme 


Court, and avowed a determination to carry on government by popular agi- 
tation. It was not necessary that a man should have at command much of 
the lore of ages in order to be able to see in this project nothing less than 
anarchy. The Men of Instinct made a gallant fight; but from that time 
forward they sank lower and lower in public credit, and at the time of the 
Chicago Convention, which nominated President Grant, they were dwin- 
dling in numbers, and their power was a thing of the past.” 


SCANDINAVIAN NEWSPAPERS AND REVIEWS. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the civilized world took very little interest in 
the periodical press of the Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. No events of great importance interrupted the even tenor of the 
domestic history of those states. King Bernadotte governed Sweden in a 
manner highly honorable to his sagacity and liberal tendencies. It was 
even true, to some extent, what he said to his countryman, the French 
historian, Jean Jacques Ampére, whe paid him a visit at Stockholm, and 
expressed to him his surprise at the simple and unpretending style in which 
the royal court lived, and at the extreme mildness with which the king 
ruled over his people, —‘“ Ah, my friend, you must not forget that 
in me you see a republican on a royal throne.” It is true, the rulers 
of Denmark were animated by a less liberal spirit, and their rule 
was, in some respects, oppressive enough. But the Danish people 
submitted to it, if not cheerfully, at least patiently, and the wrath 
which the German subjects of the kings of Denmark in the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein entertained against them was not to break out 
until a later time. In short, entire domestic tranquillity reigned both in 
Denmark and the Scandinavian peninsula. Equally unimportant was the 
part which the Scandinavian countries played in the international politics 
of Europe. Sweden seemed to have abandoned all hopes of recoveriag 
Finland, which Alexander of Russia had taken from her in 1808, and the 
existence of Denmark seemed entirely safe under the jealousy of the Great 
Powers, which were mutually interested in keeping the Sound, that highly 
important gate-of the Baltic, in the hands of a third-rate power. 

Under these circumstances, very little interest was taken abroad in the 
periodical press of Scandinavia. Few people out of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark were familiar with the languages spoken in those countries. 
Only the merchants and clerks in the German ports on the Baltic, such as 
Rostock, Litbeck, Stralsund, Stettin, and Danzig, which had intimate com- 
mercial relations with Deamark and Sweden, tried to acquire a smattering 
of Danish and Swedish sufficient for the requirements of their intercourse 
with the merchants of Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Calmar, and Stockholm. 
At that time it was difficult to find a Danish or Swedish newspaper even in 
such great commercial cities as Hamburg and Liibeck. 

The great events of 1848 not only gave a remarkable impetus to the 
development of the periodical press in Sweden, and, above all, in Denmark, 
which then for the first time was placed in possession of the constitutional 
liberties that had been promised to it as far back as 1814, but excited also 
the liveliest interest of the whole of Europe in the polemics, the leading 
articles, and the editors of the Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish journals. 
For the first time in history the politicians of the Old World spoke in terms 
of great interest of the savage editorials of the Faedrelandct (Fatherland) of 
Copenhagen, of the semi-official statements of the Berlingske Tidende 
(Berling’s Gazette), of the piquant articles of the Jagb/adet (Joarnal), and 
of the impassioned leaders of the Stockholm A/ftonbled (Evening paper). 
The revolution of 1848 secured an entirely free constitution to Denmark 
and it must be said, in justice to that blunt and eccentric king, Frederick 
VIL, that he honestly carried out the provisions and principles of this con- 
stitution from the moment when it was granted, in 1848, to the last day of 
his life, in November, 1863. The events of 1848 exerted a less sensible 
effect upon the liberties of the Swedes and Norwegians, because, as we said 





| before, they enjoyed by far more freedom since 1814 than their neighbors in 


Denmark. 
In consequence of the important events of the revolutionary year the 


of them. This, however, gave the lead in affairs to the instinctual or re-| old papers of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiania gained large num- 
vealed-political orto unite in one name both theories of their nature—the | bers of new subscribers; they improved their outward appearance, increase:! 
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their reading matter, and profited in every way by the chances offered to 

them at that time to augment their influence and importance. Besides, a 
great many new papers were started, especially in Copenhagen, by enter- 
prising journalists under the newly-acquired freedom of the press, and 
favored by the perpetual political excitement prevailing in Copenhagen 
during the wars between Germany and Denmark, from April, 1848, until 
January, 1851. In 1814, sixty-seven daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals 
were issued in Sweden. In 1833 this number had risen to one hundred. 
‘Ten years later, in 1843, it amounted to one hundred and twenty. In 1853 
the number of periodicals published in the Swedish kingdom was one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, of which twenty-one were published at the capital, 
Stockholm. Of these hundred and thirty-eight periodicals one hundred 
and five were political journals; the remaining thirty-three were literary 
and political reviews. In 1860 the number had been increased only by two 
journals, and in 1868 by nine more, so that the number of periodicals issued 
in Sweden at the present time is one hundred and forty-nine. As the king- 
dom of Sweden has 3,700,000 inhabitants, there is about one journal issued 
to every 24.800 inhabitants. This proportion is comparatively favorable, 
for in 1850 Germany had but one journal to every fifty thousand inhabi- 
tanta. About the same proportion prevailed in France and England, while 
in Russia there was in 1850 but one journal to every 357.142 inhabitants. 

The oldest Swedish paper is the Post och Inrikes Tidningar (Post and 
State News). It was established in 1645, when it appeared as a small 
weekly, and contained articles in four languages—Swedish, Latin, French, 
and Gierman. In 1659 its size was enlarged, and this was done again when 
Charles XII. ascended the Swedish throne. A great many extras of the paper 
were issued during ths marvellous career of that heroic madman, and since 

719 it was published as a tri-weekly. Tu 1790 it became a daily paper, and 
did a flourishing bumaess during the eventful period preceding the French 
Revolution. The court bad always used it as its special organ, and in 1814 
it was formally declared the official journal of the Swedish Government. 
Its political tone is, of course, moderate and conservative, though it never 
exhibits any of the slavishness which is so often met with in the official 
journals of France, Germany, and Russia. It is well printed on a large 
sheet, and has a circulation of between three and four thousand copies. 

In 1767 an enterprising printer of Stockholm started a paper in opposi- 
tion to the official Post och Inrikes Tidningar. He issued his new journal 
every day, and called it Daglight Allehanda (Daily Miscellany). The Dag- 
light AUehanda was a liberal paper and met with good success. The des 
potic Wasas repeatedly tried to suppress it, but its proprietors always 
thwarted the persecutions directed against them, although they were re- 
peatedly compelled to change the name of the paper. They finally chose 
that of Nye Daglight Allehanda (New Daily Miscellany), which is still in 
existence, and has a daily circulation of six or seven thousand copies. As 
of old, it advocates the principles of the liberal party, and is chiefly noted 
for the great care which is bestowed upon its literary department. Emilia 
Fiygare Carlen, Fredrika Bremer, Maria Sophia Schwarz, and other distin- 
guished Swedish romancists contributed to its columns. The Aftonblad 
(Evening paper) is the best and most widely-circulated daily paper in Swe- 
den. It was established by Lars Hjerta on the 10th of December, 1830, and 
has now a circulation of ten thousand copies. Its leading columns contain 
contributions from the pens of the ablest members of the liberal party 
throughout the kingdom, and to its exiraordinary influence may be attrib- 
uted in great part the final overthrow of the ancient constitution of Sweden— 
the representation of the four classes at the Stockholm diet—and the substi- 
tution in its stead of a parliament elected by the whole people. Several 
years ago one of the editors and proprietors of the A/ftonblad, Hellgren, 
was involved in a criminal tragedy in which he played a most unenviable 
part. This injured the influence of the paper to some extent, but skilful 
management soon restored its former standing, and it is now, as it was be- 
fore, the most important and influential journal in the kingdom. Its lit- 
erary matter is excellent, and it has bad the honor of introducing through 
its columns some of the foremost writers of Sweden to their countrymen 
and the European public in general. The Swedes do not advertise much, 
but the advertising receipts of this paper are comparatively large; they 
amount annually to about forty thousand dollars. 

Norway is inhabited by a sparse, poor, but liberty-loving population, It 
has few considerable towns, and hence the number of its political journals 
is comparatively small. It is remarkable, though, that of the papers pub- 
lished in Norway not only nine-tenths are organs of the liberal party, but 
that they are all edited with uncommon ability. Christiania hag‘ several 
dgilies, of which only the Morgendlad (Morning paper) has a good circula- 
tion, between three and four thousand copies being issued every day. Itis 
Het near da large as its conwmporaries of Syockbelm, but edited with equal 











ability and with the characteristic spirit with which the Norwegians have 
always asserted and maintained their liberties. Bergen, Drontheim, and 
two or three other cities likewise boast daily papers of sma!l size and 
limited circulation. 


The Danes like to call themselves “ the French of the North,” and their 
beautiful capital, Copenhagen, “‘the Paris of the North,” and not without 
reason. No other nation can boast of so many eminent men in science, art, 
and literature, in proportion to its population, asthe Danes. Denmark has 
at the present time only 1,200,000 inhabitants, and yet it occupies a high place 
in matters of science, art, and literature. The greatest nations on earth 
would be proud of such naturalists as Oersted, such novelists as Hans 
Christian Andersen, such dramatists as Oehlenschliger, such sculptors as 
Thorwaldsen, such composers as Niels Gade. And it should be borne in 
mind that Denmark, beside being a small country, is a poor country; that 
it lacks most of the means by which larger and wealthier European states 
foster the development of art and literature, aad that but few prizes 
are held out there to eminent savans, littérateurs, and artists. It is, there- 
fore, the more remarkable that Denmark should possess so many. 
For instance, besides Hans Christian Andersen, whose works have been so 
extensively read in America, Denmark has at least twenty novelists whose 
works deserve to be translated. Its political press, too, occupies a position 
far above that which we should look for in so diminutive and poor a 
country. Except the United States, no country has more political journals 
in proportion to its population than Denmark. 

Eleven daily papers are issued in Copenhagen. Threé are sold at a 
lower price than is charged for any daily paper in the world. One, the 
Berlingske Tidende, is a large paper, and sold at a high price. It is believed 
that it could not live without the financial assistance which some wealthy 
Danish noblemen render to it. The Maedrelandet and Dagbladet are like- 
wise large papers, and known to be in a very flourishing condition. The 
Faedrelandet is edited by Mr. Ploug, an able and fearless journalist, who, 
during the despotism of Christian VIII., got himself frequently into serions 
difficulties with the Government. Since 1848 his paper bas ranked among 
the foremost journals of Denmark. It is noted for its enterprise in procuring 
news, and uses the telegraph with greater liberality than almost any other 
paper in the north. Its daily edition is between six and seven thousand 
copies. Its formidable rival is the Dagbladet, whose editor-in-chief, Mr. 
Bille, is one of the leading democratic politicians of his country. The 
Dagbladet is the sprightliest paper published in Copenhagen, and has ob- 
tained the largest circulation. Its ordinary subscription list is between 
eight and nine thousand copies; but when events of great importance 
occurred as many as twenty thousand copies were sold in a single day. 
Both the Fuedrelandet and the Dagbladet are incessantly at war with the 
German journals. They denounce Prussia with great virulence. The 
German journals do not respond in the same violent tone, but treat their 
Danish adversaries condescendingly. ‘“ Do not get excited, my little 
Dagbladet ; you are too much of a dwart to annoy us seriously,” is the style 
in which the Berlin and Hamburg papers reply to the fierce attacks of their 
Copenhagen contemporaries. 

A great many monthly magazines and quarterly reviews are published 
in Sweden and Denmark. Mr. Kramer, a clever journalist of Stockholm, 
issues a quarterly review in French, devoted to politics and literature, and 
those who wish to familiarize themselves with the political questions 
agitating Scandinavia, and with the current literature of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, will find able and succinct reviews of all this in the columns 
of the Revue Suédoise. The interest which the Scandinavian public takes 
in this review is not very great. Its subscribers are chiefly Germans and 
Frenchmen, and the support with which it meets is so limited that it has been 
repeatedly obliged to suspend publication. The most famous Scandinavian 
review, and one that is of a very remarkable character, is the Nordisk 
Universitets Fidskrift (Northern University Review), which was established 
in 1854 and since then has constantly grown in favor with the educated 
classes of Denmark and Sweden. Its cover, which is adorned with singular 
emblems and mottoes, indicates the object which it has in view. On the 
first page of the cover is to be seen a banner, similar to the one which is 
generally carried in front of the societies of the Scandinavian students when 
they visit their fellow-students at the other universities. The last page of 
the cover is decorated with the Buddstikke (message-staff), that is to say, 
the famous staff which, in ancient Scandinavia, was sent from village 
to village to convoke a judicial meeting, or to call upon the people 
to take up arms, while beacons, lighted here and there upon the summits of 
the mountains, spread the same summons to the most distant parts of the 
country, Under the Buddstikke are written the words, “ Bud og hilsen,” 
and “ Bud och helening” (message and greeting), the former being Danish, 
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and the latter Swedish. 
one number is issued once a year at each of the four Scandinavian universi- 
ties—Christiania (Norway), Upsala and Lund (Sweden), and Copenhagen 
(Denmark), is a message and fraternal greeting to the other three. Each 
number contains a fresh motto, taken either from contemporary poets, or, 
still oftener, from the Edda or the ancient Skalds, and admonishes the read- 
ers that patriotic sentiments ought to unite the Scandinavians now as they 
united their remote ancestors in times of yore. Here are some of these 
mottoes: “If you have a friend, in whom you confide, blend your soul 
with his ;” “The more threads of equal strength there are in a string the 
stronger it is;” “If you have a friend, visit him often, for the road trodden 
by nobody becomes obstructed by thorns and thistles ;” “‘ The pilgrim sepa- | 


In effect, every number of this review, of which | 





corps could make it possible that there should be such an admission as that 
would have been of folly and recklessness on the part of its conductors. 
And the paragraphs you quote in your remarks to “C. C.” bear out, I think, 
my view of them. They are not, perhaps, what Mrs. Todger calls “as 
plain English as the shining sun,” but is not this the meaning of them ? 
“ By removing Stanton, Johnson gave us a ehallenge—dared us to impeach. 
So we impeached, thereby ding our duty, for we relieved ourselves as a 
| party from a grave responsibility.” This is what the 7ridune said, and 
how is this an admission that impeachment was a mistake ? 

| Respectfully yours, 


R. J. 


New Yors, May 30, 1868. 


rating himself from his companions runs great risk of falling into the hands | [The case is simply this, The 7ribune on Monday, the 18th, an- 
of robbers ;” “ We speak a single language, and Frigga is our common | nounced that it had opposed impeachment on two grounds—one, that 
mother. Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, let us be brethren!” “ The Latin | jt would probably “ fail” (i.e. result in acquittal) ; the other, that if it 
grammar taught us once four regular conjugations: the first, amare, to | file 
love ; the second, docere, to teach; the third, legere, to read ; the fourth, | 
audire, to hear. To love, enlighten, read, and listen to each other would 
not, even at our age, be so bad a conjugation.” 

A peculiar feature of the periodical literature of Scandinavia is the great 
number of reviews, in which all articles are written by the same author, 
Such magazines and reviews would hardly meet with much favor in other | 


dit would increase Mr. Johnson’s “ powers of mischief ;” but that 
it had afterwards recommended impeachment as an answer to a chal- 
lenge thrown out by the removal of Stanton. Impeachment proved, 
| however, as the 7ribune had predicted, “ a failure,” in that it resulted 
|in acquittal. The question then was, had the acquittal also increased 
Mr. Johnson’s “ powers of mischief,” and would he use them? That it 


countries, but they flourish in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Thus, the | had increased his powers of mischief, and that he would use them, the 
celebrated Crusenstolpe has issued at Stockholm for twenty-nine years | Tribune admitted by suggesting that he would now perhaps “ wrest 
past his Stallringar och Forhallanden (Situation and Circumstances), a | the army from General Grant,” and prevent the return of Southern 
monthly magazine, devoted to contemporary politics and history. Mr. | delegates to “ Se Damier Se Republic ” (fustian for “ Congress "). 
Crusenstolpe, a man of extraordinary ability, familiar with all the intricacies | In commenting on this performance in our paragraphs of “ The Week ” 
of European diplomacy, and possessed of a curious collection of unpublished | we did not profess to quote the Tribune's words. We followed our 
political letters and documents, knows how to lend a peculiar charm to his | usual practice of putting on them what we conceived to be a fair and 
essays, and his magazine has obtained a very large circulation. In Norway, | reasonable construction, and asserted that in the passage we quoted last 
Professor P. A. Munch, of the University of Christiania, publishes in a| week the Zribune “declared that impeachment was a mistake.” To 


similar way his Norskt Maanedsskrift (Norwegian Monthly), composed 
exclusively of articles written by himself. Professor Munch is one of the 
most learned men in Europe. When he visited Rome a few years ago he 
surprised the learned librarians of the Vatican by explaining to them, in an 
offhand way, certain ancient inscriptions which nobody had until then 
been able to decipher. Great homage was thereupon paid to the Nor- 
wegian professor, who spent a long time in the Eternal City, without 
interrupting the regular publication of his monthly magazine. The world 
is indebted to Professor Munch for the best history of ancient Norway, and 
the curious accounts of the Norsemen’s voyages to America several hundred 
years before Columbus discovered the New World were first published in 
his Norskt Maanedsskrift. Mr. Goldschmidt, 2 Danish journalist and 
novelist of great ability, publishes a similar magazine, remarkable for the 
great variety of subjects which are treated in it. 

The best Danish magazine which, like our American periodicals of the 
same class, has a number of contributors, is the Dansk Maanedsskrift 
(Danish Monthly), of which Mr. Steenstrup is editor-in-chief. Its circula- 
tion, however, never exceeded two thousand copies. 





Correspondence. 


THE TRIBUNE AND “THE MISTAKE” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


I cannot say that your reply last week to your correspondent, “C. C.,” 
appeared to my mind properly conclusive, and I may say, too, that I was 
not much surprised at the asperity and astonishment expressed in his note. | 
What you had previously said of the 7ribune’s course in regard to the | 
seven senators gave me a great deal of satisfaction. That paper’s peremp- 
tory demand for a verdict selected by its editors—regardless of the wear and | 
tear of senators’ consciences—and its screams of “ bribery,” “lying,” and so 
forth, when it could not get what perjury it wanted, seemed to me, if any- 
thing, more insulting to the rest of the party than to the particular Repub- 
lican leaders whom it was trying to insult. For my own part I found it | 
best to refrain for some days from reading it. The Washington correspon- 
dent alone, by the time he had compared Mr. Grimes, who has just had a 
stroke of paralysis, to “a sick hedge-hog,” was altogether too much for me, | 
80 I let my Democratic friends talk, and waited for Mr. Greeley to come back | 


to the office—or his senses ; I could not tell which. I was not absolutely | 





this the Zribune might reply that this is not a legitimate construction, 
because it never used the word “mistake” and because its words 
apparently denied that the process was “a failure.’ We paid no 
attention to this denial, because the reason on which it was 
based was ridiculous, so ridiculous as to be, as regarded the public, 
impudent. That reason was, that no matter what happened, even 
though Johnson overturned the Government, the Republicans would 
no longer be responsible for him! If the effect of language could 
be got rid of in this way it would, of course, make the conviction 
of impostors and fortune-tellers and confidence men and quacks 
very difficult. A doctor might cut off a patient’s leg to cure a 
corn, and, while admitting that the patient would probably die of the 
operation, show that this admission was not a confession of malprac- 
tice, inasmuch as the corn would give no more trouble. The course of 
the 7ridune in this matter has been of a piece with its course towards 
the seven Republican senators. Its flat contradictions during the 
week ending May 23 of what it said about these gentlemen during the 
week ending May 15, and which some of the papers bave published in 
parallel columns, and its course at this moment in treating the evidence 
produced in the Woolley case as conclusive that some of these gentle- 
men were bribed, furnish painful reading for honest men. They would 
put the paper beyond the pale of criticism if it were not for the number 
of its readers. We are in hopes, however, that after reconstruction is 
settled there will be no “cause” left in behalf of which any considera- 
ble portion of the public will consider anything and everything lawful. 
Its pretence of not knowing who “C. C.” was, and its modest sugges- 
tion that probably he was some indignant 7ridune subscriber, reminds 
us of the astonishment of the showman when his confederate rises up 
amongst the audience on the back benches in the guise of an honest 
countryman, and offers to bet him five dollars that he can do the trick 
better himself.—Ep. Natron}. 








MR. WADE'S VOTE, 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

In the last number of the Nation you commented with severity on Sena- 
tor Wade’s vote on the eleventh article of impeachment. Did you not do 
him injustice ? 

The Washington correspondents of the press had assumed to say what 


sure, then, that you had erred in regard to the 7'ribune’s change of front ;| Mr. Wade would do in case his voice were neceseary to convict, and what 
but very much surprised I certainly was when I read your statement to | he would abstain from doing if conviction could be had without his vote ; 
that effect, As it looked to me, only a complete change in the editorial ' but neither his “friends” nor his enemies had speculated ag to his probable 
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course in the contingency which actually occurred. Had his vote been an 
essential means of his own advancement, or had it, though not necessary, 
co-operated to that end, there would be some reason for censure. 

His honesty is not questioned. Had he honestly voted “not guilty,” 
would that have been “indecent”? But when he did vote, nineteen sena- 
tors had pronounced those words, and conviction was seen to be impossible. 
Was it indecent for him to vote according to his conscience and his oath, 
“ well knowing” that it could not profit himself? 8. 

Ronpovut, May 26, 1868. 








WESTERN ANTIQUITIES, 
To tue EpITor oF THE NATION: 


I write to you from one of the most interesting antiquarian localities 
in the United States. The American Bottom is a vast alluvial, stretching 
nearly one hundred miles along the Mississippi, in the State of Illinois, 
having a mean breadth of seven miles. Standing in groups upon this 
great plain, and stretching in connected series from bluff to river, are 
numerous ancient mounds, varying in size from a few feet to nearly one 
hundred feet, and in form conical, ellipsoidal, and angular. These 
tumali belong to that ancient class of earthworks which abound over the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and subordinate valleys. The question of origin, purpose, 
and contents is still among the unsolved problems. Who were the 
mound-builders?) Whence came, and whither went, that mysterious 
people? Were they autochthones? If so, how did they derive their semi- 
civilization ? how lose it? 

It is surprising that these extensive and interesting remains should 
have received so little attention. No examination has been made by men 
whose opinions are entitled to consideration. Half a century ago Breckin- 
ridge; Flint, and perhaps other early writers, roughly described them, and 
occasionally the Western press, particularly that of St. Louis, gives 
brief and hurried accounts of them, but no reliable or accurate de. 
scription has ever been given of these most interesting monumental re- 
mains. So little has their character been known or understood, even by 
those whose studies and pursuits should have led them to the examination, 
that their entire nature and purpose have been misconceived. The works 
are so remarkable, some so gigantic, that uninformed visitors have imag 
ined them to be natural. A favorite notion has been that they were 
fluviatile, while the State geologist of Illinois, in the fulness of his wisdom, 
has declared them to be loess! 

These doubts, scepticisms, and ignorant assumptions have been abun- 
dantly dissipated by the researches now in progress. Dr. De Hass, whose 
general study and thorough investigation of Western antiquities, particular- 
ly in the valley of the Ohio, have made him known, is now engaged in a 
series of explorations in the Mississippi Valley proper, and giving special 
attention to the mounds and other ancient remains on the American 
Bottom and in the vicinity of St. Louis. His explanations have thus far 
been of the most satisfactory character, and the future promises results of 
great value to science. 

The mounds are undoubtedly artificial—the product of man’s industry 
and spirit of combined action. 

A populous community occupied, in pre-historic times, this great allu- 
vial and the adjacent bluffs. They were agricultural, for the very imple- 
ments with which they tilled the soil have been recovered, and are among 
the most interesting relics of the Stone Age on this continent. 

The people who raised these huge tumuli and dwelt around them 
practised both inhumation and cremation. They buried in the mound, 
upon the plain, and on the bluff. They used stone-lined cists and cinerary 
urns. 

They were adepts in working stone. Many of the relics discovered dis- 
play much taste and skill in their fabrication. They are of porphyry, horne- 
biende, serpentine, steatite, etc. The flint implements and weapons are of 
the finest variety. 

The fictile art also flourished among the early occupants of the central 
Mississippi Valley. Pottery of fine finish and vessels of great size have been 
discovered. It is a mixture, which has been exposed to the action of fire 
of clay and broken mussel shell, but, occasionally, I have detached small 
rhomboidal fragments of white spathic carbonate of lime, used instead of 
the shell. 

It is probable the results of present explorations will determine that 
different and distinct peoples occupied this valley in pre-historic periods. 


HIsToRIcvs. 
AMERICAN Borrow, IIl., May 15, 1968. 
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Notes. 
LITERARY, 


By an oversight we omitted to announce last week a translation of 
Octave Feuillet’s successful and clever novel of “ Camors.” Feuillet may 
be said to be already popular in America as a novelist, his “ Romance of a 
Poor Young Man” having made him known favorably. Mesars. Blelock 
& Co. are publishers of the translated “Camors,” which is new ready, — 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a number of valuable editions 
of the Scriptures: (1) Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible; with the text of 
the King James Bible as revised by Doctor Blaney, with that commentator's 
Various Readings, with Archbishop Usher’s Chrenology, with Parallel Pas- 
sages, with Notes (exclusively philological and explanatory, that is to say, 
unsectarian), with five different indexes, with introductions to each book, 
with a table of contents historically arranged, and every other feature of a 
truly comprehensive English Bible. The pilates of the work have just been 
purchased by the Philadelphia firm from Messrs. Bagster & Sons. (2) A 
new edition, the fourteenth, of “ Bloomfield’s Greek New Testament.” It 
will bein two volumes, (3) A Bible to be known as “ Lippincott’s Imperial 
Pulpit Bible.” (4) A new edition of Dr. Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, with the 
editorial work revised by Dr. Isaac Leeser. (5) “ The Student’s Treasury 
Bible,” a work for the pocket. It will contain references to parallel pas. 
sages, but these will be not in a column as is usual, but at the end of each 
verse. The same house announce a paper-covered edition of Swinburne’s 
latest poem, “Siena ;” the fifteenth volume, “ Ernest Maltravers,” of the 
Globe Edition of Bulwer; “ Tricotrice,” by “Ouida;’ “ John Ward's Gov. 
erness: a Novel ;” “ Gold Elsie,” by E. Marlitt, who has just been making 
American friends by her “‘ Old Mam’selle’s Secret ;” a volume of Burns, with 
a glossary and memoir prepared by Alexander Smith ; the second series of 
Baring-Gould’s “ Myths of the Middle Ages.” 


—That part of the literary world which opposes the passage of inter- 
national copyright laws is morally bound to bestir itself and give an open 
answer to the pamphlet just published by the International Copyright As. 
sociation. We recommend a perusal of it to everybody who is interested in 
the subject. It contains the never yet answered arguments on the question 
considered as one of morals, and we hope soon to be able to recommend a 
second pamphlet containing arguments equally conciusive on the question 
considered from the point of view of-good policy—of the lower expediency , 
too, as well as of the higher expediency which is the close and hardly 
separable companion of justice. Mr. Palfrey and Mr. W. Gilmore Simms, 
in letters which form a part of the report before us, mention treatises of 
theirs which would be useful in the preparation of such a pamphlet, and 
there is a “publisher's note” which also bears on the question we hope to 
see treated next. That such a work will have to be done before the House 
passes Mr. Baldwin's bill, or any bill, no one doubts who knows the House 
and the Congressional history of the subject. In this pamphlet there are 
letters from various eminent literary men and argumentative addresses by 
Mr. Bryant, Doctor Lieber, Doctor Prime, Doctor Schaff, and Doctor Osgood. 
These are followed by several papers, of which the one most valuable is 
perhaps the letter from Albert Matthews, Esq., who gives a summary of 
the famous decision in Millar vs. Taylor, by Lord Mansfield, who then 
(1769) declared the common law as regards copyright, handling the subject 
in a way that, as Mr. Matthews says, should make this decision the text of 
all who discuss the right of authors to the fruits of their labor. Mr. Grant 
White's recent article in the Broadway is also given, and is very good ; it 
states the case forcibly, and contains a lucid historical account of the great 
landmark of English legislation on the subject, showing how by the statute 
of the eighth year of Queen Anne the common law rule which recognized 
property in copy was overset completely. As we have said, the pamphlet 
is to be recommended for instruction and reproof; it is to be wished that a 
copy of it were in every newspaper office in the country, and that the House 
would spend a Saturday or two in hearing the clerk read it over half a 
dozen times; any one, able or unable to do thinking by himself, who 
is equal to coarse print, and will spend twenty minutes on as many 
pages, may understand the whole matter, and be made to see why the law 
as it stands is a disgrace to us as moral and intellectual beings—how it 
makes the United States a robber of foreign writers, a prey to foreign 
publishers, and a step-mother to her own literary children. As to the two 
latter points, Doctor Prime declared, and we suppose he knew, that nwre 
than fifteen hundred American copyright books had been stolen by British 
publishers, As to the other, we all partly know how many foreign books 
we have stolen—since we began setting a general good example to unfor- 
tunate nations in Europe, But there is some hope of better things; though 
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we are to wait, we suppose, till the next session and the new President, 
and meantime to work at indoctrinating the wilder Congressmen. 


—The Workshop is a monthly magazine devoted to the reproduction, by 
wood engraving, of designs and patterns for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Thus, one of the numbers, after an essay ‘On Surface Decoration,” gives a 
picture on quite a large scale of a carved stone panel of good French Renais- 
gance work; next an early French classic window-cap from the Louvre; 
then Fig. 3 is a piece of wall decoration from St. Francis of Assisi, a good 
and instructive design, but of course not to be adequately rendered by 
printing and black and white, and not so accurately described as to be of 
much use—“ green leaves,” “circle brown with yellow clasps or nails,” and 
the like, not being very instructive to the student of color. Then we have 
a great piece of carved ornament from the new Paris Opera House, modern 
work of almost the worst type, all hand work, and no brains nor feeling. 
Fig. 5 is a bit of flat pattern from a mosque at Cairo ; Fig. 6 is a lot of 
designs of modern conception and of no importance, meant for china paint- 
ing, but equally appropriate to ladies’ embroidery ; and Fig. 7 is a carpet. 
There are thirty-five different pictures, embodying perhaps as many different 
designs, and besides these, a large folding leaf gives on both sides full-size 
outlines and details of ornament. An illustrated specimen sheet informs us 
that “this periodical is the American edition of a German monthly, Die 
Gewerbehalle, which is published simultaneously in German, French, and 
English.” It is announced by E. Steiger, of 17 North William Street, and 
the three numbers which we have received announce themselves as Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 of Vol. I.; that is to say, of the American edition, for it seems to 
be not now first established in Germany. 


—A much more important and better work of the same general character 
is L’Art pour Tous—“ Art for All,” published in Paris, and supplied here 
by the publisher's New York representative, D. Charnay. This periodical 
is not merely a series of fashion plates for workmen to copy from, and so 
smother all chance of originality and native force—it is indeed open to the 
objection that it can be used in that way— but it is also for the student of 
art a valuable collection of examples, serving to illustrate the history of 
decorative design. In a country like this, without old work anywhere 
visible, and without museums and public collections, such books are invalu- 
able. The text is in French, English, and German; but the English is of 
the lamest, and seems to have been constructed by a Parisian possessed of a 
French-English dictionary, and of but little English more. This periodical 
las a large folio page, and costs twice as much as Zhe Workshop. 

—Dr. Hook, whose “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ” promises 
to become a standard (High) Church history, has some remarks, in a note in 
the first volume of his new series, on the subject of anonymous criticism. 
He admits that “much may be said in favor of the anonymous in political 
journalism, but in favor of anonymous criticism scarcely a word can be said. 
When the question relates to the merits or the demerits of a literary or 
scientific publication the public ought to be informed whether the critic, 
who represents the plurality of voices by whom judgment is pronounced, is 
aman competent to sit in judgment upon the author.” This view corre- 
sponds exactly with the semi-papistical one which is set forth in the same 
volume on a theological point. Dr. Hook agrees with Protestants in general 
in upholding the Bible as the only source and standard of a true religious 
belief; but he denounces as a fanatical absurdity the common notion of the 
right of each individual to interpret Scripture for himself. “Though the 
Bible is the authority, it is an authority only when rightly interpreted.” In 
both cases, therefore, it is assumed that the public is not a competent judge 
of the questions at issue, the inference being that a decision is to be given 
by some recognized authority. But how are we to arrive at that unani- 
mity which Dr. Hook, both as an ecclesiastic and as a man of letters, 
appears to consider so desirable? Catholics believe in an infallible 
church ; Dr. Hook. tells us that in England the Roman Catholics are a 
mere body of sectarians and schismatics. The difficulty would be still 








plurality of voices,” or a dictum ex cathedrd, but merely the expression of 
different and often conflicting views, which, when analyzed and compared, 
afford a better index to the character of the work and the effect it is capa 
ble of producing than any report of an academical committee would be 
likely to give. 

All this, however, proceeds on the presumption that the criticism, what- 
ever its defects, will be honest. Dr. Hook justly considers that much of the 
contemporary criticism bestowed upon an author is dishonest. The spirit 
of clique and a thousand petty personal motives are dignified or sheltered 
by the anonymous “We.” But when Dr. Hook points to the example of 
France, in proof of the advantages to be gained by discarding the anony- 
mous, he is confounding the cause with the effect. Such men as Sainte 
Beuve and Taine do not write with impartiality because they have a repu- 
tation to sustain, but they owe that reputation to their impartiality, in 
conjunction with other qualities. We believe that, by the public at any 
rate, more is lost than gained when the anonymous system is discarded, 
whether in literary or political journalism. Possibly so far as concerns the 
writer, the gain may be greater than the loss, but this we doubt. We 
doubt if the anonymous system ever kept from fame any writer who had 
earned it and desired it, and that it has kept many writers from dishonesty 
and from quarrels there is no doubt at all. We had occasion last week to 
speak of one bad effect the system of signatures has had on French literary 
criticism—even that of such men as Renan and Sainte-Beuve. But it is of 
course true in general that criticism stands on a far higher level in France 
than in England. It has been cultivated by the French asa distinct and 
independent branch of letters. There are no professional critics in 
England whose names any one would care to know. The class that 
confine themselves to this kind of writing are not men of letters, but 
literary apes. Whatever is really deserving of the name of criticism comes 
from persons whose regular labors lie in other fields, and whose visits 
to this are occasional. What they contribute, therefore, is special 
knowledge or accurate observation ; they do not give any such analysis 
or estimate as the cultivation of criticism as an art might have enabled 
them to give. We should gain nothing by forcing such men to speak in 
the first person singular and attach their names to their articles. The 
Fortnightly Review is trying the experiment, but we doubt its success 
The April number, for example, contains a review of Pearson's “ England 
during the Early and Middle Ages ” over the signature of Edward A. Free- 
man. Mr. Freeman is a scholar, and he has evinced a minute acquaintance 
with early English history. In the article in question he shows himself 
painfully conscious of the fact. He aspires to speak with freedom, yet he 
evidently fears the imputation of rivalry. He talks of his own studies, and 
almtest gets to the point of discussing his own merits. We remember a 
former article of his—an anonymous one—in which he recommended to the 
author under review to drop the use of the “We” and substitute “1.” Mr, 
Freeman “ will do well "—to use a phrase of his own—to abandon the “1” 
and betake himself to the “ We.”’ 


—Some of our readers have doubtless seen a photograph of Erckmann. 
Chatrian. They are, therefore, aware that the mental unity which owns 
this compound name has a corporeal duality. There is not even a band 
uniting the two breasts in which, nevertheless, all the throbbings and pul- 
sations would appear to be in unison. What is still more remarkable— 
what, indeed, would seem to give the lie to the whole science of physiog- 
nomy—these literary twins, instead of looking like two cherries on one 
stalk, are as dissimilar in person, feature, and air as it is possible to con- 
ceive. One is tall and solidly built, rather bald, with a high. brow, a snub 
nose, and a mien to inspire unbounded confidence on the stock exchange. 
The other is short and slight, with flowing hair, a sloping forehead, a very 
long and slender nose, and a poetical—we had almost said a lackadaisical— 


|expression of countenance. This contrast indicates, we suppose, what the 


greater in the case of literary and scientific questions, for nobody, we sup- | 


pose, would claim infallibility for an academy, or propose to set a pope over 
the republic of letters. The truth is that unanimity in matters of faith, 
of opinion, of taste-—in everything, in short, on which the pro and con. 
cannot be brought to a demonstration—is as undesirable as it is unat- 
tainable. It is the unity that underlies diversity, not the unity that 
crushes diversity, which is the true aim and product of investigation and 
of culture. A really cultivated mind, instead of desiring to make its 


two names would also imply—a difference of race. Nor is there any singu- 


| larity in the fact that the Teutonic Erckmann and the French or Celtic 


Chatrian are natives of the same region, since this region is one where the 


_ two races and the two languages have been intermixed from the earliest 


historical times. By a misnomer, they were lately spoken of in an 
article in Lippincott’s Magazine under the title of “Two Alsatian Novel- 
ists.” It would be as correct to speak of “Chevy Chace” as a Scottish bal. 
lad, or of Joseph and Xavier de Maistre as Swiss authors. Both Erckmann 
and Chatrian were born in the Département du Meurthe, which Jies wholly 
within the ancient limits of Lorraine and Bar. Tere, or in the adjoining 


own preferences universal, will require only equal candor and sincerity | department of the Vosges, also a portion of Lorraine, the scene of most of 
in others, and will rejoice in the variety of channels through which | their stories is laid—commonly, it is true, in the mountain region which 


kindred emotions and ideas may be transmitted and imbibed. 


Criti- | forms the boundary between Lorraine and Alsace, and sometimes, as is natu- 


fism is not, as Dr. Hook appears to think, a “representative of the r:!, transferred to the plain on one side or the other. The legends, the tra- 








ditions, the names they are so fond of commemorating belong not to Alsa- 
tian history nor, in a strict sense, to that of Lorraine, but to that of the 
border-land, where in primitive times the mountain fastnesses were held by 
clans and chiefs whose allegiance to any sovereign was at the best but 
nominal. Alsace, it may be added, was at one time included in the Lotha 
ringian monarchy ; but the Duchy of Lorraine was always, politically as well 
as geographically, a territory quite distinct from Alsace. 





SAINTE-BEUVE'S PORTRAITS.* 


THE essays collected in the volume introduced to American readers by 
Miss Preston in this very agreeable translation (to which the translator has 
prefixed a well-written and discriminating preface) belong to the early period 
of the distinguished writer's career, and may be said, moreover, to treat of 
persons not especially dear tothe American public. And yet on this occasion 
we lave no hesitation in speaking of the book and its author; for M. Sainte- 
Beuve still lives and writes, and so long as he has not gone to join those 
illustrious departed spirits to whom in this modern world he has given a 
voice and a shape, he may be deemed in literature one of the subjects of the 
day. Miss Preston’s translation, we say, is agreeable; but is it always 
exactly faithful? In the article on Mme. de Sévigné, the author, comment- 
ing in a note on a description of his heroine by a contemporary, writes : 
“ Que c'est bien elle r etc., which Miss Preston renders, “This is worth 
while.” This is the first error on which our eyes fell; we have not pur- 
sued the search ; perhaps it is the only one, 

Of the nine women whose lives are here sketched, three alone are known 
even by name to American ears—Mesdames de Sévigné, Roland, and De 
Sta@il. Who is Mme. de Duras, Mme. de Kriidener, Mme. de Rémusat ? 
Each of these ladies, in the early part of our century, wrote two or three 
novels which thirty years ago—the date of these articles—were in a fair way 
to be forgotten in France. M. Sainte-Beuve, in his inimitable manner, said 
a good word for each; but did he arrest the wave of oblivion? On the con- 
trary, his word was doubtless felt to be the last word, and his heroines re. 
ceived their quietus. It is not as that ofa novelist that the mystical Kriidener’s 
ghost of a name appears tous. To read and enjoy his various articles must 
have seemed to ordinary readers an all-sufficient tribute to these departed 
women of talent. They read M. Sainte-Beuve’s extracts, and this was quite 
enough. Who nowadays sits down to a perusal of “ Edouard” or “ Valérié ?” 
M. Sainte-Beuve himself, in the current year, would admit that we can make 
a better use of ourtime. There is, to our sensibilities, something sad and 
spectral in the sight of these poor old French ladies, summoned from their 
quiet graves, deep in the warm and comforteble soil of oblivion, and clad 
afresh in the chilly drapery of our American speech. With all deference to 
the translator’s opinion, we cannot help thinking that this was not a Book 
to translate. For our own part, we should have wholly deprecated any 
translation at all; but if such a work had been determined upon, we should 
have suggested a selection of articles from the immense repository of the 
‘‘Causeries du Lundi,” where the translator would have found at once 
greater perfection of manner and heroines more generally interesting. The 
article on Mme. Roland in the present collection is extremely good, but it 
is wholly inferior to the admirable paper on the new edition of her 
memoirs contained in the eighth volume of the “ Nouveaux Lundis.” And 
so any one of the essays before us, with the exception of the first, the 
fourth, and the fifth, might have ceded its place to the sketch in 
the “Derniers Portraits” of Mme. de Staal-Delaunay, the author of 
one of the most deeply-interesting volumes of memoirs ever written. 
To induce an intelligent reader to go through the memoirs of Mme. 
de Staal-Delaunay would be a better service than to lead him (or 
her, we may say, as Miss Preston chiefly covets female readers) to | 
rest content with a few extracts from three or four feeble and elegant 
tales of fifty years ago. t us add the expression of our regret that 
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the translator has judged best to omit the article on Mme. de Charriére, | 
a lady no better known indeed than her sisters, but far more deserving of | 
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“The quiet fairness,” says Miss Preston in her preface, “ with which 
M. Sainte-Beuve estimates feminine effort and achievement in letters, as 
contrasted alike with the indulgent praise and considerate blame which 
they ordinarily receive, is to a woman, at least, absolutely affecting.” This 
is doubtless perfectly true, and yet after all the author's tone is by no means 
the pure judicial one. On the title-page of the French edition of the work 
before us is the following bit of dialogue, by way of an epigraph: “‘ Have 
you ever been a woman, sir, that you should pretend in this way to know 
us?’ ‘No, madam, I am not Tiresias the soothsayer ; I am only a humble 
mortal who has loved you much.’” He has loved them much—this is the 
motive and the secret of M. Sainte-Beuve’s deep appreciation of the charac. 
teristics of women. To our mind it is not his fairness that is affecting, but 
his devotion ; the exquisite humility of his intellect—its servility, one may 
call it—under the charm of feminine grace and talent. In one sense it is a 
deeper and more disinterested devotion than that of the great poets and 
romancers. These writers construct lovely women by the dozen, and lose 
their hearts to their own creations ; but their heroines are empbatically 
their creatures ; they bear the stamp of their own passions and prejudices ; 
they flatter their genius. M. Sainte-Beuve takes women as they come, neither 
ideally beautiful nor ideally gifted, full of foibles and disenchantments and 
incompleteness, and places his faculties at their service to act upon society ; 
waits upon them, interprets them, exhibits them, repeats their faint accents 
in a louder key. It is decidedly as they are—as they have been, even in the 
past—and not as they may be and as many of them wish to be, that he studies 
and admires them. The translator, we think, forces a point when she inti- 
mates that M. Sainte-Beuve has caught a glimpse of that luminous future 
which shines from afar in the eyes of the more sober and strenuous of her sex. 
She even goes so far—horrescimus referentcs—as to mention in this connection 
the word suffrage. This term suggests an order of facts and ideas to which 
we may be sure that the mind of the illustrious critic is a stranger. We 
may best express at once the extent and the limitation of his conception of 
the feminine nature—of das ewige Weibliche—by saying that he deals only 
with women as established in society, and that he uses the word society in 
its artificial and modern sense of good company. If we regard this circum. 
stance in connection with the fact indicated in the epigraph—the fact that 
he maintains an emphatically sentimental relation to the ladies of his 
choice—we shall see that it is no easy task to enlist him on the side of 
reform, progress, emancipation, or any tendency foreshadowed in these 
formidable words. Society, in the sense necessarily attached to the word 
by M. Sainte-Beuve, does not exist, and is not likely to exist, in this country. 
To M. Sainte-Beuve it has, as much as anything can have, probably, an 
absolute sanctity and meaning. In France, from the time of Madame de 
Sévigné down to the present day, it has gradually assumed form and sub- 
stance, and has constituted the only possible medium of Jife and action for 
superior women. Each of the Jadies described in the present volume was a 
woman of the world—of the nine no less than seven were members of what 
is called the great world, of the inner circle of society. This inner circle 
was composed of many elements, among which it would be unfair not to 
mention literature. But the further one penetrates into it, it seems to us, 
the more those complex elements tend to reduce themselves to two simple 
ones—in the first place the salon, and in the second place love, or, as it 
would be more correct to say, lovers. Miss Preston admits, correctly, that 
what our author chiefly values in woman is the “capacity for passion.” Of 
course the love indicated in our quotation is not all on one side. M. Sainte- 
Beuve repays himself for his own effusion of sentiment by detecting and 
pursuing the emotion in the lives of his heroines. Assuredly, it is not 
directed towards himself; but this is of small account. Provided it is 
really the process, the act of love, he is quite content to be but a spectator. 
The translator has, of necessity, omitted from her volume the last of the 
original portraits, a sketch of a certain Madame de Pontivy. This lady, who 
flourished ia the first half of the last century, was in no sense of the word a 
celebrated woman ; she was not even a literary woman, and we remain in igno- 
rance of the documents in which her history is revealed. Her sole claim to our 


our modern attention. This person, a Dutchwoman by birth, and for along | 
time a resident in Switzerland—it is doubted that she ever visited Paris— | interest is her love-story—the fact that for a large number of years, a whole 


was perfect mistress of a delightful French style, in which she composed | lifetime indeed, in the midst of a faithless and licentious society, she main- 
two excellent novels as well as several inferior ones. From these two works | tained privately, and yet in all its fulness, a passion of the most exquisite 
M. Sainte-Beuve gives a number of extracts, all remarkable for strength and quality. There is nothing in the story but that; no wit, nor wisdom, nor 
truthfulness. Mme. de Charridre looks like the first of the realists. But | action—nothing but happy love, pure and simple. M. Sainte-Beuve relates 
with the realists, as we have learned, one must proceed cautiously, and it is | it with excellent skill, and with the most generous sympathy and wae. 
very possible that with all her merits Mme. de Charriére could not logically But that he should‘relate such a story in such a manner is conclusive 
| evidence that he is very little of a moralist and, in a really liberal sense of 

the word, not overmuch of a thinker. We are half sorry that the transla- 
| tor might not have ventured to retain the sketch. Toa serious mind it 


** Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Tra ti he | 
French by H, W, Preston.” Boston: Roberts Bros. 1608, ai sha ‘ offers perhaps more matter for reflection than any of the other essays, 


hope to figure in these chastened English pages. 
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What we ourselves most enjoy in the writings of M. Sainte-Beuve is 
their numerous literary merits. Tho literary merit of the present volume 
so far exceeds its merits in other particulars that it seems futile to look 
upon it as anything but a contribution to pure literature. A writer anda 
psychologist—an empiric, if you will, in each case, but a most successful 
one—these seem to us the terms which best describe M. Sainte-Beuve. We 
admit that it is dangerous to assume aught of a trenchant tone in speaking 
of the constitution of his genius. He contains a little of so many things in 
a degree that sadly puzzles the critic’s mind and leads him to forswear the 
attempt to classify and label him. He is a little of a poet, a little of a mor- 
alist, a little of a historian, a little of a philosopher, a little of a romancer- 
But successively, with patience and care, you detect each of these characters 
in its littleness—you detect the wonderful man in flagrant default of imagi- 
nation, of depth, of sagacity, of constructive skill, and you feel that he is 
reduced to logical proportions. At the same time you feel that there is 
another element of his mind which looks small from no point of view, but 
which remains immeasurable, original, and delightful. This is his passion 
for literature—in which we include both his insatiable curiosity and his 
eternal gift of expression—his style. 





The Old Mam’ selle’s Secret. After the German by E. Marlitt. By Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868 )—This is a 
very pleasant book—superior to the average novel by reason of its simpli- 


city and artistic completeness, the purity of its sentiment, and the quality of 


its thought. Lest, in making the latter statement, we should repel those 
readers who object to the discussion of problems in novels, we hasten to 
add that the author's thinking appears in the book as a result, and not as 
a process. The woman question, and certain aspects of the religious ques- 
tion, have doubtless engaged her attention and, in part, suggested her story ; 
but she understands the novelist’s business too well to make studies in 
public. She plays the part of narrator simply, and reflects and moralizes 
only by implication. 

The story of the book, told briefly, is as follows: Felicitas, the little 
daughter of a juggler, is adopted and taken home by Herr Hellwig, a benev 
olent gentleman whois present when her mother is accidentally shot during 
the performance of some juggling trick. His wife, one of those hard, severe 
religionists whose piety is impious, and is only saved from being hypocrisy 
by the fact of its imposing upon themselves, hates the child, as is only nat- 
ural since she feels assured that as the offspring of “ players” its soul must 
be incapable of salvation! Felicitas is, however, well taught and well 
treated until the death of her adopted father, which occurs when she is 
about nine years old. She then learns for the first time to what class her 
parents belonged, the fate of her mother, and her own preordained eternal 
misery. She falls, by her protector’s will, to the care of his eldest son, 
whom she sees for the first time at his father’s funeral. This young man, 
who has been brought up in the strictest manner by a severely pious rela- 
tive of his mother, shares in her aversion to the child—not on personal 
grounds, but because she comes of a degraded stock. He leaves her 
to the tender mercies of his mother while he pursues his medical 
studies “in a distant city”’—puts a stop to her education, which had 
been begun by his father, and orders her to be trained as a servant. 
Felicitas fortunately makes the acquaintance of the “old Mam’selle,” 
a relative of her adopted father, who lives in a secluded manner in 
some rooms in a remote part of the house, and is secretly instruct- 
ed by her at odd hours during the next nine years. She grows up 
extremely beautiful, with a fine and well-cultivated mind and a noble char- 
acter. In her eighteenth year her guardian, now become an able and dis- 
tinguished physician, returns to his mother’s house. The usual thing hap- 
pens. His prejudices have been partially destroyed by his scientific training 


and the beauty of Felicitas and the purity and strength of her nature com- | 


plete the work of their destruction. His pride of birth and social position 
yield fully to these influences, but are yet more completely humbled by the 


discovery of the old Mam’selle’s secret, which is that the virtue and respect. | 
ability of his family are built upon a sham, and that their wealth was | 
obtained by a fraud practised by one of his ancestors upon the family from | 


which Felicitas sprang. The secret plays, however, no really important 
part in the story, the interest of which depends entirely upon the characters 
of Felicitas and her lover, and the delicacy and purity with which their love 
story is told. The book is a little too dramatic, and the character painting, 
though clever, is by no means in the realistic style—was done, rather, on 
the principle of artistic selection for definite ends. Supposing the chief end 
in view to have been the production of a readable and entertaining novel, 
this principle seems to have worked very well ; but the book is neither high 
enough in its idealization nor close enough to nature in its realism to take 
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rank in the highest department of fiction. Still, it is extremely pleasant 
reading, and much better than most recent novels. 

Mrs. Wister seems to us to have done her part of the work remarkably 
well. There remains in her version none of the hardness and cum brousness 


which, in literal translations from the German, is apt to strike the reader 
unpleasantly. 





King Sham, and other Atrocities in Verse ; including a Humorous His- 
tory of the Pike’s Peak Excitement. By Lawrence N. Greenleaf. (New York : 
Hurd & Houghton. 1868.)—Mr. Greenleaf’s title-page, with its touch of 
humorous frankness, seemed to promise something that should be not atro- 
cious, but good, perhaps, The name of the book is, however, to be read as 
literal description ; atrocious it is—altogether a very saddening affair. This 
is in the author’s best manner: 


** See Scituate, that famous town, 
*Tis situated near the sea: 
Where lived Joe Kerr, of great renown— 
A great jo-ker was he!" 
Then a joke of the practical sort is described, and evidently Mr. Kerr, like 
his biographer, is one of those witty persons who make life in small New 


England towns more depressing than Providence intended. 


History of the Reconstruction Measures of the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth 
Congresses. 1865-68. By Henry Wilson. (Hartford: Hartford Publishing 
Company. By subscription only. 1868.)—In his “ History of the Anti- 
Slavery Measures of the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eight Congresses "’ Sen- 
ator Wilson had arranged and condensed in the most convenient manner 
the talk and legislation of the Capitol for the five years 1861-65, the most 
important in our history. ‘The service was no slight one, as everybody who 
attempts to consult the record of that period through Mr. Wilson’s compen- 
dium will gratefully acknowledge. In the present volume, bulkier in ap- 
pearance but containing considerably less matter for obvious reasons, the 
Congressional journal is continued to the present year, with the change of 
topics caused by the President’s perfidy in regard to reconstruction. Those 
measures, however, like the Tenure-of-Oflice Act, which grew out of the 
abstract controversy as to the powers of the Executive, and only indirectly 
concerned the freedmen and the South, are omitted in this résumé, while, 
for the rest, we shall render all-suflicient praise when we say that, like the 
previous history, it has been made as the compiler intended, brief and im- 
partial, following the excellent method originally adopted. In the recon- 
struction enactments Mr. Wilson's own part is perhaps not so signal nor so 
memorable as in some passed during the war; but besides taking the initia- 
tive in measures which were either let drop or were not adopted in the 
shape in which he proposed them, he carried with his usual tact a Dill to 
disband the rebel militia, another abolishing corporal punishment at the 
South, a third striking out “white” from the Federal militia laws, and a 
fourth abolishing peonage in New Mexico—landmarks both in reconstruc- 
tion South and in the progress of the entire nation. It would be easy to 
show from quotations that Mr. Wilson has not expressed all the juice from 
the Congressional debates. The last phrase of Mr. Wade's that struck us 
was that he was “ too old-fashioned” for something, and here on p. 143 he 
declares himself “a little too old-fashioned to be charged by the executive 
branch of this Government as a traitor on the floor of Congress, and not 
resent it.” We doubt if Mr. Wade would have relished, in taking the vote 
on impeachment, the practical adoption, by the President’s friends, of his 
own tactics on the Civil Rights Bill. Senators Wright and Dixon weresick, 
and the Democrats wished the vote postponed for their recovery. They 
were told, as many will remember: 





“T yield to no importunities of the other side. I feel myself justified in 
| taking every advantage which the Almighty has put into my hands to de- 
| fend the power and authority of this body, of which I claim to be a part, I 
will not yield to these appeals of comity on a question like this; but I wiil 
| tell the President and everybody else that if God Almighty has stricken 

one member so that he cannot be here to uphold the dictation of a despot, 
| I thank Him for his interposition, and I will take advantage of it if I can.” 


A Practical Grammar of the Hebrew Language for Schools and Col- 
By B. Felsenthal, Ph.D., Minister of the Zion Congregation, 
Chicago. (New York: L. H. Frank. 1868.)—The intention of the author 
_in writing this manual was not, as he informs us in his preface, to elaborate 
a complete system of Hebrew grammar, but to place in the hands of teach- 
ers of that language a text-book containing “the main points of grammar, 
so arranged and illustrated as to meet the wants” chiefly of beginners. 
|“Enecumbering details on grammatical niceties are purposely omitted.” 
| His principal aim was to satisfy a want seriously felt in Jewish schools, 
| the pupils of which generally begin the study of Hebrew before the knowl- 
edge of Latin makes it possible for them to use systematic manuals elabor- 
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ated on the principles adopted for the use of the classical tongues. Plain- me continuing place in our literature is secured for “ Vathek ” * by Lord 
ness and easy gradation were, therefore, the chief requirements. We believe Byron’s praises, by the fact that the manner of its composition was a 
the author, whose name does not for the first time appear among the culti- | remarkable literary feat, and ‘more legitimately and surely by the really 
vators of Hebrew science in this country, has well executed his task. |impressive vision with which it closes. The Hall of Eblis is a powerful 
Excellent for the instruction of Jewish beginners of a tender age, his book conception. Unborrowed—if we except the somewhat Miltonized Satan or 
will be appreciated as a very satisfactory guide also by teachers in higher | Eblis—from any of the famous poetic conceptions of the abode of the 
institutions of learning. The rales are clearly and plainly presented damned, it is yet a conception not wholly unworthy of a place among 
according to the inductive method. The orthoepic part and the verbal the most terrific of them. But it is true that this scene gives to the tale an 
paradigms are especially full. The illustrations are well chosen. Trans-| ending grander by far than properly belongs to it. Certainly there are 
lating exercises are attached. What is wanting can easily be added by | several passages in the story not destitute of power, but there is almost 
teachers who are to a degree masters of their subject. The print is fine, none not very seriously injured by something quite trivial—some farcical cir- 
distinct—excepting, perhaps, the h and ‘i, which resemble each other too | cumstance, some feeble satire, something modern, and modern French very 
much—and very correct. Bayith h(a)ggadol, on page 48, contains the only likely, in the sentiments. Itis safe, we suspect, to say that the once lauded 
misprint we have discovered, besides being a grammatically unexplained | Orientalism of “ Vathek ” is essentially “Brummagem.” The tale might, 
example. The author’s Latin equivalents for the Hebrew letters and vowels | however, permissibly be out of keeping with itself, and very permissibly it 
are very good. The capitalization, however, in the use of grammatical | might be out of keeping with the supposed place and time, if it had in it 
terms appears to us arbitrary and inconsistent. We should also prefer k'thidh | much thought, but at best we get only the thoughts of a boy of twenty, 
(or K’thibh) to Kh'thibh. We wish the learned author the success which | who, with an inadequacy to be expected, sets before us, in the adventures 
his useful publication merits, and such as would encourage others to follow | of Mussulmans about as real as the philosophic Chinese of the encyclope- 
in his path. We have specially in mind Dr. Deutsch, of Baltimore, whose | dists, the proposition that there can be an inordinate desire for knowledge, 
fall and scholarly Hebrew grammar, long completed, has already too long | and that he who seeks “ forbidden science” falls into the clutches of the 
remained in manuscript, for want of a publisher, to the detriment of Ameri- | fiend. 
can learning. Still, “ Vathek” ought to have, and will have, readers. For one thing, 
it is worth while to look at it and see in the Sultan—when the author does 
not make him inconsistently ludicrous—the germ of the grand, gloomy, and 
Recent Republications.—At the time we announced the American edition peculiar Corsairs and Manfreds of a later and greater than Beckford, and in 
of Darwin's latest work* it was going through the press, and it now | the Vizier the germ of Moore’s Fadladeen. And though the personages are 
appears in very handsome shape from the office of the Agricultwrist. The | j}|.aepicted, and little more than names or sketches of impossible people, 
author contributes a short preface, offering a respectful greeting to his | sti]] the imagination of the reader is excited by them and their surround- 
American readers, and explaining his reason for descending, in the first | ings something as it is by the “ Arabian Nights.” The East of fable, if not 
volume, into such minute details concerning the differences of domestic | the real East, is at least suggested, and the amiable Princess Scheherezade, 
breeds of animals. He also calls attention to his theory of Pangenesis, | with her enchanted armies, allies herself to the new magician, and helps 
which, as Prof. Gray points out in a succeeding preface, has ndthing to do | him to subjugate us. And then at the end is the awful abode of the pre- 
with the theory for which Mr. Darwin is famous. Prof. Gray also recom. | Adamite sultans; we see King Solomon waiting and watching till the 
mends this book to practical agriculturists and breeders; and it is not diffi- cataract shall cease to flow and the day of his forgiveness shall come, 
cult to believe that they will be intensely interested in it, and perhaps led | and we see walking up and down with hands pressed on their breasts, 
to proffer the author some of their own experience, as many have done and while their hearts burn underneath, the innumerable multitude who have 
are thanked forin the introduction. Indeed, one can hardly over-estimate the | sinned by excess of ambition and pride. 
value tothe popular mind, for habits of observation and reflection, of the The edition before us is well printed, though not without some errors, 
widespread circulatiou of such scientific and yet thoroughly intelligible | fpom an English edition of the translation which the author approved. An 
works as this and Mr. Marsh’s “ Man and Nature ;” and we are led to regret | edition with a better prefatory memoir, with certain passages omitted, 
anew the want in this country of the Continental mode of publishing | as better suited to the grosser taste of Beckford’s day than to the decency 
cheaply even the most enduring monuments of the human intellect. of our own, and, finally, with illustrations by some one of our artists who 
We must not omit to add that the present edition contains the corrections joins to a certain degree of poetic power some measure of Doré’s gift of 
and changes which were made in the second English edition, with some | uniting the cynically humorous with the horrid, would make a book fit for 
which have since been sent over in manuscript by the author, and have not readers of every age and every degree of culture, a book for the holidays, 
before been printed. and all the days, of many years ; and we hope to see some of our pubiishers 
and artists attempt it soon. 
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GOOD NEWS: 
A Scholarly, Christian Monthly for popular reading has 
long been a desideratum in this country. ‘Goop 
News” will endeavor to supply the need. It will con- 
tain sixty-four pages, in double columns, on good paper, 
and in the best style of typography. Subscription price” 
$2.50 perannum, Specimen numbers, 25 cents. Send 
for a copy. 


P. S. WYNKOOP & SON, 
108 Fulton Street, New York, 





REMOVAL, 


New York, May 1, 1868. 


ALLEN EBBS, 


IMPORTER OF 


FINE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Has removed from 183 Broadway to 


75 CHAMBERS STREET, 


One door west of Broadway. 





A. E. has lately received from London a most elegant 
collection of fine Books. 








The copartnership heretofore existing between the 
undersigned, under the firm name of Wynkoop & SHER- 
woop, is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 


H. M. Wynxoor. 


Wa. SHERWOOD. 
New York, 27th May, 1868. 





The business will be continued by the undersigned, 
under the firm name cf P. 8S. Wynkoop & Son. 


P. 8S. WynKkoop. 
H. M. Wynroop. 
New York, 27th May, 1868. 


To the Trade: 


The undersigned would respectfully call the attention 
of the trade generally to their increased facilities for the 
publishing and book-jobbing business in all its branches, 
and trust by undivided attention to continue to deserve 
the favors hitherto conferred upon their predecessors, 
Messrs. WYNKoorp & SHERWOOD. 


P. S. WYNKOOP & SON. 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 





Has Removed from Broadway to 
ASTOR PLACE, 


UNDER THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 





An extensive stock of New and Old Books for sale at 
reasonable prices. Priced Catalogues issued from time 
to time will be forwarded free to any address. 





NEW MONTHLY. 
THE 


EXCELSIOR 
MONTHLY MACAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF THE RACE. 


Vol. I. No. 1. 
JUNE, 1868, 
Now Ready. 
OLMSTED & WELWOOD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Sun Building, New York. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


FIRST: 


A Volume by Rev. Newman) 


Hall, D.D., 





Embracing Sermons preached in this country, a history | 


of the famous * Surrey Chapel,” and Rowland Hill, its 
first pastor; together with some choice sacred poetry ; 
the whole volume having been prepared and revised by 
Dr. Hall especially for publication in this country. It 
will contain an elegant Steel-Plate Likeness of Dr. Hall. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 


From the Congregationalist. 

“ reat popularity of Newman Hall in this country 
Re a cand te his sermons which is likely to 
be supplied, both in a legitimate and illegitimate man- 
ner. An authorized edition, revised by himeelf, and of 
whose profits he will have a share, will soon be issued by 
Mesers. Sheldon & Co., of New York, who have made ar- 
rangements for that purpose honorable to themselves 
and satisfactory to Mr. Hall. All the friends of this dis- 
tinguished man should practically befriend him by pa- 
tronizing only those iesues of his sermons which he en- 
dorses.” 





SECOND: 


SELF-MADE. 


By MRS. E. A. WELTY. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 


This is a most interesting story, founded on fact. 
Under the dress of fiction it gives the wonderful history 
of one of our public men who, from the most obscure 
origin, rose to a prominent position in the councils of 
his country. 





THE FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY 
OF THE 


GREATEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 
By MRS. EDWARDS, 
Author of * Archie Lovell,” etc., etc. 

1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly illustrated with six full-page illus- 
trations, printed on tinted paper, by Moongy, the 
celebrated Wood-cut Printer. Price, bound in cloth, 
$2; paper, $1 25. 

From the Boston Transcript. 

‘““Mre. Edwards has put the seal to her name in 
*Steven Lawrence. Yeoman ;° that serial buoyed up Zhe 
Galaxy on the stream of popular favor fora twelvemonth, 
and now,in book form—in large type and finely illus- 
trated—it is published by Sheldon & Co., of New York, 
and is pronounced the best novel of the season.” 

Hartford Courant. 

*“Of*Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,’ we have nothing to 
say but good. It is one of the very best of the novels 
which have found their way to our table this year. Mra. 
Edwards had already obtained an enviable reputation as 
a writer of charming English prose, and this latest work 
is fresh proef that :he critics and novel-reading public 
have judged correctly.” 

Ohio Farmer. 


* American readers have been sipping and nibbling 
away at this great work of Mrs. Edwards while it was 
coming in Jiberal monthly instalments through the pages 
of The Galaxy. and now the literary feasters may sit 
down toa full board and have their fill of one of the best 
tales of the seasun.”’ 


Either of the above sent by mail on receipt-of the 
price. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY AND JUNE. 
By Bens. |. TAYLOR. 
One handsome 12mo vol., cloth, $1 50. 

THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE: 
A Manual of Instructions for Capturing all kinds of 
Fur-bearing Animals, and Curing their Skins; with 
Observations on the Fur Trade, Hints on Life in the 
Woods, and Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. 

By S. Newnovsg, and other Trappers and Sportsmen. 
One 8vo vol., with thirty full-page illustrations, 
price $1 50. 


OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers, 
21 Murray Street. 





ARP 


ER & BROTH 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


HELPS’'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The 
Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to 
the History of Slavery and to the Government of 
Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPs. Complete in 4 vols. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Ojd World 
in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867- 
Te By Henry W. Betiows. Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, 

1 75. 

LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on 
Meteorology. With a Collection of Meteorological 
Tables. By Extas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and 
author of a “Course of Mathematics.” 8vo, sheep 
extra, $2. 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF Is- 
RAEL. David, the King of Israel] : A Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By Frep- 
ERICK WILLIAM KrumMacueRr. D D., Author of * Elijah 
the Tishbite,”’ etc. Tranelated, under the express 
sanction of the Author, by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. 
With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his American 
Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLO- 
MEW. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded 
by a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charies IX. By Henry Wuite, M.A, PhD. ith 
Illustrations. Crown dvo, cloth, $1 75. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book 
of Travel Talk for Traveller~ and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
aud Italian, on a New and Improved Method. Intended 
to accompany **Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers.” 
By W. PemBroke Ferripee, Author of * Harper's 
Hand-Book,” assisted by Professors of Heidelinerg 
University. With concise and explicit Rules for the 
Pronunciation of the different Languages. Square 4to, 
flexible cloth, $1 50 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. A History of the United Netherlands. From 
the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce. -1609. By J. Loturop Motiey, D.C.L., Author 
of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Complete in 
four volumes. With Portraits. Svo, cloth, $14. 

BARNES’S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 
History of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United 
States. By Wi..1am H. Barnes, M.A., Author of 
* The Body Potitic,’’ etc. With eighteen steel portraits. 


8vo, cloth, $5. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUE- 
NOTS. The Huguenote: their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL 
Smites, Author of “Self-Help,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth Century. by ALBERT BaRNgEs, Author 
of * Notes on the New Testament,” etc. 12mo0, mo- 
rocco cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 

OF 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1862. Edited by WiLtiuiam 
Smita, LL.D. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 
16mo, cloth, $1. Uniform with Dr. Smrra’s Smaller 
Histories of Greece and Rome. 


ERS, | 








THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK : 
LOVE OR MARRIAGE. A Novel. By Wit- 


Li1AM Biack. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

A LOST NAME. By J.3. Le Fanv, author 
of * All in the Dark.’ *“*Gny Deverell,’ Uncle 
Silas,’ ““Tenants of Malory,”’ etc. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 

BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
Lance. By the author of “Guay Livingstone,” 
“Sword and Gown,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 

POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rosryson, 
author of “Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” 
* Carry’s Confession,’ ** No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 
Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. 
“St. Olave’s,”’ etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss 
M E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” ete. ete. The Sequel to 
* Birds of Prey.”’ Sve, paper, 50 cents. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A 
Novel. Bya Barrister. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. O_rpHant, author 
of “ Agnes.”’ ** Madonna Mary,” * The Laird of Nor- 
law,” “The Days of My Life, “ Carlingtord,” 
** Life of Edward Irving,” etc. Svo, paper, 37 cents. 


By the author of 





Farrer & Brotuers will send any of the above works 
by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, 








on receipt of the price. 
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LONDON BOOKS. — 


PRICED CATALOGUE 
No. 9 


NOW READY, 


And will be sent free of charge to any address. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 


49 Barclay Street 
(Up-stairs), 


New Yorks. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 


By Howarp Krnesspury and Rev, A, A. GRALEY. 


Embracing a great variety of Songs, specially adapted 
for use in Schools, Families, and Social Gatherings, inclu- 


din 
* SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” * OCCASIONAL,” 
“AMUSING,” and * PATRIOTIC’ SONGS, ete., etc. 
Also, a Devotional Department, and an Blementary Tres- 
tise for Musical lustruction—Words and Music mostly 
original. . 
Stiff board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 
per dozen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 60 cents per copy ; 
#6 per dozen. The usual discount to the trade. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CC., 
PUBLISHERS, 


678 Broadway, New York. 





New Works Just PUBLISHED. 





A New and Peculiar Novel. 


Travels by Sea and Land of Alethi- 
theras. 


This work, by an experienced prose-writer, whose 
name is a profound secret, takes the very widest range 
in ite sarcastic philosophy, and combines with the hu- 
morous adventures of genuine travel the interest of a 
fletiticus tale of passion, It is fuil of truth, thouga 
satirical; and satirical, because it is so full of trath. 
it is printed iu the usual style of our press, and put 
at the moderate price of $1 75. 12mo, 881 pages, moroc- 
co, cloth bevelled. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. 





BIANCA CAPELLO. 


A Tragedy. By Lavanron Ossorn. 
12mo, 212 pages, uncut, bevelled edge, extra cloth, 


Price $1 50. 


Man: Where, Whence, and Whither. 


Being a glance at Man in his Natural History Relations. 
By Davip Paes, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.G.S , author of * Past 
ind Present Life of the Globe,” “ Philosophy of Geolo- 
gy,’ “Gevlogy for General Readers,” etc., etc. 


Tinted paper, 12mo, 200 pages, extra cloth, beveled edges, 
price $1 50, 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

This very remarkable book is one which is destined to 
exert a striking influence on the current of human 
thought relative to the Natural History of Man. As bold 
as Darwin, and treating of a Kindred subject, Dr. Page is 


even more interesting, becatse he writes upon a topic 
which more intimately concerns the human race. 


MOORHEAD, BOND & CO., 
60 Duane Street, New York. 
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Critical and Social Essays. 


Reprinted from the Nation, 





“ Wonld do credit to some of the best of our own 
ournals and magazines. They are lively without flip- 
pancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and deal with some 
of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee taste and 
habite in the best possible spirit; neither defending 
them nor speaking of them with unworthy self-abase- 
ment, but generally endeavoring to trace them to their 
origia in the social and economical condition of the peo- 
ple.”"—Saturday Review (London). 

“They are generally sensible, well expressed, and, in 
short, such articles as may be read with pleasure and a 
fair amount of solid profit. If they are not polish- 
ed quite up to the Saturday Review pitch, they are, 
nevertheless, very good reading of the kind, and much in 
advance of anything that we have seen in other American 
papers.”’—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 

* All are entertaining, clever, and well written; and 
some of them deserve the higher praise of being the con- 
densed statement of vigorous thought upon questions of 
practical importance. We trust that this is but 
the first of a series of similar volumes.”—North Amer- 
ican Review. 

* All are good, and several are of quite unique merit.” 
--Atlantic Monthly. 

“Of the whole twenty-five, there is, perhaps, none 
which does not contribute something to the reader's in- 
formation, give him a new idea, or wake up an old one.” 
— Boston Commonwealth. 

“They are thoughtful, carefully written, fine in style, 
and wholly free from partisan or personal prejudice.”’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, N. Y. 





BOOKS IN PRESS, 
BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE MODERN REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
LIFE OF JESUS. Four Discourses delivered be- 
fore the Evangelical Union at Hanover, Germany, 
by Dr. Gernarp UsLHorN, First Preacher to the 
Court. Translated from the Third German Edition 
by Caaries E. GRINNELL. (Ready next week.) 


First Diecourse—Renan’s Life of Jesus. 


Second = Schenkel’s Character of Jesus Por- 
trayed, and Strausa’s Life of Jesus. 


Third ae The Gospels. 
Fourta on The Miracles. 


ORATIONS AND SPEECHES ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. By Epwarp Everetr. Vol. IV. 
(Nearly ready.) 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JAMES MADISON. By Wituram C. Rives. Vol. 
lil, (Nearly ready.) 


IN PREPARATION : 


NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY OF THE UNI 
TED STATES AND CANADA. New Edition. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST. 


By Francis PaRKMAN. 
THE FRENCH ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, IN 


THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. By Francis Park- 
MAN 


A sax 





NEW BOOKS. 


3 
OLD DECCAN DAYS; 


Or, Hindoo Fairy Legends Current in South India. 
Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. Frere. A charm- 
ing Juvenile. Illustrated. 16mo, fine cloth, $1 50. 

* We cordially recommend the volume.’’— London Athe- 
neum, 

Il, 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence. 
By EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Translated by R. 
Foster. Demi 8vo, tinted paper, fine cloth, $2 25. 


III. 
DISCIPLINE, 


And other Sermons. By Rev. CHarLes KInGsLey, 
Rector of Eversley, etc., etc. 16mo, fine cloth, $1 75. 


IV. 


NEUROSES OF THE SKIN. 
Their Pathology and Treatment. By H. ‘T. Damon, 
M.D., ete. 8vo, cloth, $2. 
i 


ANTE BELLUM. 
Southern Life as it Was: A Novel. By Mary Lennox. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 
Vi. 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS; 

Or, the Eleusinia: A Novel. By Sir Epwarp BuLwER 
Lytton, Bart. THE GLOBE EDITION. Gomplete in 
one volume 16mo, With Frontispiece, tinted paper, fine 
cloth, $1 50. 

Vil. 
CRACROFT’S ESSAYS. 


Essays, Political and Miscellaneous. By BrRNarD 
Cracrort, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $5. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Now Reapy, A NEw EDITION oF 


Robinson Crusoe in Words 
of One Syllable. 
Br MARY GODOLPHIN. 


With Twelve Illnstrations, beautifally printed in Oil 
Colors, by Kronuzim, London. 


Square 16mo, cloth extra, price $1 50. 





The production of a book which is adapted to the use 
of the youngest readers needs but few words of excuse 
or apology. The nature of the work seems to be suffi- 
ciently explained by the title itself, and the author's task 
has been chiefly to reduce the Le gay language into 
words of one syllable. Butalthough, as far as the subject 
matter is concerned, the book can lay no claims to 
originality, it is believed that the idea and scope of its 
construction are entirely novel, for the One Syllable 
literature of the present day furnishes little more than a 
few short unconnected sentences, and those chiefly in 
spelling-books. 

The deep interest which De Foe’s story has never failed 
to arouse in the minds of the young, induces the author 
to hope that it may be acceptable in its present form. 





Books LATELY PUBLISHED: 


A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By Jean Inar- 
Low. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 

POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By 
Two Frienps. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Giapstong. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By Grorcr 
MacponaLp. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

EARLY PIETY. By Tuomas Gururie, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, T5c. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By the 


author of ‘“‘Joun Hatirax.” 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 


$2. 

PAUL GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL SONGS. 
Square 16mo, cieth, gilt edges, $2 50. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PAR- 
ISH. By Norman Mactzop. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

ESSAYS FROM GOOD WORDS. *By Henry 
Rogers. 12mo, cleth, $1 75. 

SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS. By Dean Sran- 
Ley. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

MEN OF THE TIME. Seventh edition, re- 
vised. Thick 8vo, cloth, $6. 7 


*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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The Nation. 


This Journal commences its Seventh Volume with the 
firet isaue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergyinen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers ; and for the sake of its stil] 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to 
any clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view 
to subscribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers 
of the profitable returns from their advertisements in 
the Nation, the circulation of which is considerably 
larger than that of any similar weekly publiehed in this 
country. Book publishers in every part of the Union, 
principals of schools, makers and exhibitors of works of 
art, will findit peculiarly to their advantage to advertise 
in the Nation. Full particulars of terms, etc., given by 
circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 152: 


The Week. 

The Platform and the Nominations. 
The Civil Service Bill. 

Panslavism. 

Popular Movements. 

Journalistic Dramshops. 

English Letter. 

The Tribune and Impeachment: Correspondence. 
The West in the Convention. 
Literary Notes. 

Dyer's kin 8 of Rome. 

Magazines for June. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
E . L . Cc °o D K { N & Cc oO 9 
3 Park Place, New York. 


*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven 
numbers of Vol. I. can do so at the office of the Nation. 


REPORT OF J. ROSS BROWNE 
ON THE 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE STATES AND TER- 
RITORIES WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $5. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broapway. 


*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price, 





Now Reapy, 


Handy-Volume Edition 


THACKERAY. 


PENDENNIS—1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 480 pp., . . . $12 
NEWCOMES—1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 480 pp., . . . 1% 


P. Ss. WYNKOOP & SON 
(Successors to Wynkoop & Sherwood), 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
108 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


D>: €*@- & 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 





107 AND 176 Futton Street, New York. 


*,* Library Furniture to order. 





THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 

beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 

ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 

rons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 

« id should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 

2 count uffered-to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 

r BROADWAY, N. Y.; 108 Avenue A, corner 

of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue ; 233 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 
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NIAGARA 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


CasH CAPITAL, - + = + $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, - - 1,871,315 83 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, 268 per ceul. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


FIRE co. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


a PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





OFFICES: 


12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$1,000,000 OO 


Cash Capital, 
$1,558,567 73 


Assets, July 1, 1368, 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, PrREsrpenr. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


Office of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 151 Broaaway, 
New York. May 14, 1868. 
AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DI- 
rectors of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, held at their office on Monday, 11th instant, the 
following named gentlemen were duly elected for the 








ensuing isa 

STEWART BROWN, WM. B. DUNCAN, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, GEORGE C. COLLINS, 
HENRY DAY WM. H APPLETON 
WILSON G HUNT. WILLIAM REDMOND, 
JOSE F. NAVARRO, REUBEN W. HOWES, 
A. E. MASTERS, WM. H. FoGG 


FOGG, 
ANDREW MOUNT, 
poet REYNAUD, 


E. B. STRANGE, 
THEODORE JUHNSON, 
ROBERT SQUIRES, 


AN, 
E. HEINEMAN, AMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE W. POILLON, LEVI STEELE, 
CYRUs H. LOUTREL, MARCUS SPRING, 
DENNING DUER, WILLIAM WATSON, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN FRANCIS LELAND, 


PRESTON H. HODGES, 
JOHN B. TREVOR, 
JOSEPH STUART, 


DAVID DOWS, 
JAMES LAWSON, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 


R. W. RODMAN JOHN K. MYERS, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 8. E. GETTY, 
WM. PINKNEY JOHN GIHON 


And ata subsequent meeting of the Board, held 13th 
inst.. Mr. JOHN GIHON was unanimously re-elected 


President. 
WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 


WANTED, ACENTS, $875 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MaA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Pitts- 
burg. Pa.. or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthles* cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


ARCHER, PANCOAST & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, ETC., 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 
9, 11, 13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 
FOR THE USE OF 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New York. 








Ss. G. & C. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 





tnsurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pings Street, New Yorg, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 








Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WEYBossET Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 





BOYDEN & KELLEY, 


Real Estate Agents, 
132 La Saute Street, Cuicago. 





J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
Estates, er Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est. 





Russeil Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 

Author of “ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
|M. Forbes, Nathanic! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
| Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
| Island; R. 8S. Fields, 1 mnceton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall Boston, Maas. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


| The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on ail matters of location, 
| and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Buaild- 
| ings and Grounds and other Architectural and ineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
| Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 








FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
| CALVERT VAUX, 

j 110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1966. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANC CO. 


New York, January 25th, 1868, 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 31 
December, 1867 : 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from Ist January, 

1867, to 3lst December, 1867..... ... $7,322,015 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 


NE BOSS oi 5500 ach cond babe ss dadidatoenl 2,838,109 7) 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... . $10,160,125 46 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 

nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1867, 

to 3lst December, 1867............ 7,597,123 16 
Losses paid during the same period . $4.24, 364 6 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses......... $1,305,865 os 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. oH Srey 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks......... $6,564,485 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 2.175.450 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages .... 210,000 QD 


Interest, and sundry Notes and Claims due 
the Company, estimated at. . 

Premium Notes and Bills receivable ... 

Cash in Bank 





Total Amount of Assets . $13,108,177 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of 
February next. 

Firty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1865 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and alter Tues. 
day, the Fourth of February next, from which date in- 
terest on the amount so redeemable will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of be | per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the \ear endit 
3ist December, 1867, for which certificates will be issue 
on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 

Henry K. Bogert, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Dennis Perkina, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
J. Henry Buryy, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
C. A. Hand, 
B. J. Howland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Robt B. Minturn, Jr., 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
dames Low, 
Gee. 8. Stephenson, 
William H. Webb, 
Paul Spofford, 
Speppard Gandy, 
Robert L. Taylor. 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W.H. H. Moore, 
Henry Coit, 

Wm. ©. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charies H. Ruseell, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 

Caleb Barstow, 

A. P. Pillot, 
William E. Dodge, 
Robt. G. Fergusson, 
David Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Daniel S. Miller, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Chas. P. Burdett, 


ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINCS, VA., 
OPEN JUNE 1, 1868. 

This is one of the most beautifal Summer resorts in 
Virginia, and quite the most celebrated for its Mineral 
Virtues. For Pamphlets, with Maps of Railroad routes 
and all particulars, apply to Hre@rMan & Co., New York; 
Weeks & Porrer, Boston; Wyrets & Bros., Philadelphia. 
CoLteman & Rooers, Baltimore; Purceit & Lapp, Rich- 
mond ; or by mail as above. 


FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, Proprietors. 


One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
This Coffee is roasted, 


“B. T. Banpirr’s Lion Correr.”’ 


| ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 


the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” is 


saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 


Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 


cent. stronger than any other pure “‘ Coffee.” One can in 


| every twenty contains a Onz DoLLaAR GREENBACK. For 


sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 


| fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 
| 


| 
j 


the factory. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 
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UNION ADAMS, 

637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 

MEN’S FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 





“A New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Ie not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
is the best possible article for families, hotels, restau- 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


Importers oF Cutna, GLASS, BTC., 
4 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.8.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





AF E 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: 4721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 





AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 





{June 4, 186% 





The Nation. 








Extract from Report of Farmers’ Club. 

WILLIAM D. OSBORN.—“‘ Will the 
Club give us its opinion of Wash- 
ing-machines? Is it economy to 
pay fourteen dollars for one of 
Doty’s machines? Washing-ma- 
chines have so generally proved 
to be failures that | am afraid of 
throwing away my money upon 
one.” 

SOLON ROBINSON.—“‘ If you had 
to pay ten times the money you 
mention, it would be the best in- 
vestment you ever made upon your 
farm. But you must not have that 
alone. Get the Universal Clothes- 
Wringer with it, and your wife and 
children will rise up and call you 
blessed, for they will find washing 
made easy.”’ 

The following testimonials have been given: 

“We like our machine much ; could not be 
persuaded to do without it, and with the aid 
of Doty, we that we are masters of the 

n.”— REV. BISHOP SCOTT, M. FE. 
CHURCH. 
“It is worth one dollar per week in any 


, nd 
machi: house. REY. of,the 
urwand hercuen E 

“In the laundry of my house there is a 

thanksgiving on Mondays £ the 
wf, = excellent WRINGER,.”— 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

« week has given tt a hold 
epon the a of the inmates of the 
laundry."—NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
BOTH THESE MACHINES HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED. 

You may prove the above state- 
ments true by ecoan’, the retail 
price: Washer, $14; Extra Cog- 
Wheel Wringer, $9; and we will 
forward to places where no one 
is selling, either or both, free of 
charges. If, after a trial of one 
month, you are not entirely satis- 
flad, we will REFUND THE MONEY 
on the return of the machines. 
Large discount to the trade every- 
where. R. C. BROWNING, 

General Agent, 
23 Cortlandt St., N. Y° 


SEE WHEELER & WILSON’S 
BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 


MAKING 
ONE HUNDRED BUTTON-HOLES AN HOUR. 


The desideratum for Families, Dressmakers, and Manu- 
facturers. 


6% BROADWAY. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 

Patented August 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the test advantage to.the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
ly superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 
Piano. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are firs in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this 








eminently household instrument, as well as es pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invi to call and 
cxamine our assortment. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


AMERICAN | 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 





RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 
AND 
EXPRESSMEN, 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior 
to all others for strength, eteadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 

FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 





NORTH AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


229 Broadway, 
CORNER OF BARCLAY STREET. 
NEW FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES ORIGINATED 
BY THIS COMPANY. 


This Company makes a special deposit with the Insn- 
rance Department of the State, for which Registered 
Policies are issued if desired, countersigned by the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, certifying that such policies are se- 
cured by pledge of public stocks. 

Thirty Days’ Grace is ailowed on all renewal pre- 
miums, and the policy remains valid and in full force 
during that time. 

No restrictions as to travel or residence abroad at any 
season of the year, outside the tropics, which gives a 
nearly world-wide and unconditional policy. 


(From the Hon. Wm. Barngs, to a gentleman in Pike 
Wyoming Co., N. Y.) 

Deak Simm: The deposits of Stocks by the North Ameri- 
ca Life Insurance Company in this department are for 
the purpose of securing the payment of the policy, and 
such deposits are adequate for the purpose. 

Very truly, etc., 
WILLIAM BARNES, 
Supt. Ins. Dep., N.Y. 


(From the Hon. Exizun Wrienr, late Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Massachusetts.) 

At the instance of the North America Life Insurance 
Company, the government of the State of New York 
steps in also and consents to hold in trust for the insured 
in the Company the reeerve on each registered policy, up 
to the requirements of the Carlisle Mortality, at five per 
cent. In this Company, then, it is entirely the fault of 
the insured themselves if they do not have, in addition to 
the guarantee of the Company, that of the Empire State 
also, that the no rescribed securities to the full net 
value of their policies should always be forthcoming 
when needed. 

PRESIDENT: 


N. D. MORGAN. 


SECRETARY : 
J. W. MERRILL. 





WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 30, 


By order of the Hon. Epwarp Jorpax, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 


VIRCIN. 

Clyde-built; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 24 ft.5in.; depth 
of hold, 10 ft. 9 in.; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, double 
oscillating. 

For further particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT- 
TER OFFICE, Custom- House. 





x ICAN CHROMO 
petonien iF . a 4 dy LA Catalogues mailed 
FREE by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





HARVARD COLLECE, CAMBRIDCE, 
MASS 


The examination for admission will be held on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, July 9-11, 168. Attendance 
on the three days is required, beginning at 8 A.M. 
Another examination begins September 10th, at the 





—— THOMAS HILL, President. 

















